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Our honey stand on Highway 395 three miles southeast of Elsinore, California. 





We like 


large signs to catch the eye of the fast motorist. 


Horse and Buggy Methods Sell Honey 


By Clarence Tontz, Elsinore, California 


Dissatisfied with the wholesale 
prices we were getting for our hon- 
Tontz and I bought an acre on High- 
Tontz and I bought an acre on high- 
way 395 near Elsinore, California, 
and put up a simple honey stand. 
We worked like beavers to get the 
stand ready for opening on July 4 
when there would be a lot of traf- 
fic on the road. Came the day and 
we were ready. But the customers 
were not. The total take for the 
day was $5.10. 

We went ahead improving the ap- 
pearance of the stand and each day 
took in a few dollars. At that time 
it wasn’t so bad as long as I made 
GOOD USE of my free time between 
customers. Each day I would put 
in a lot of work constructing signs 
and in general improving the ap- 
pearance and value of our property. 
It would take only a couple of min- 
utes to drop my hammer to sell a 
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customer some honey and make a 
profit of from 25 cents to $2.00. We 
had practically no overhead and 
could take in a lot less money and 
still be better off than more elabo- 
rate establishments. 

One day a local apricot grower 
dropped in and asked me if I’d like 
to stock up with his apricots which 
were just getting ripe. Maybe, we 
reasoned, if we give the customers 
an attractive price on the apricots 
we can get more of them to stop and 
buy more honey. We stocked up 
with ten lugs and put some very or- 
dinary home-made signs up stating 
that we had local ‘“‘cots’” at 89 cents 
per lug. That first Sunday we sold 
$60.00 worth of apricots and honey. 
Some of the fast-travelling motor- 
ists would stop for honey and buy 
some apricots. Others would stop by 
for the fruit and not being able to 


‘resist the sparkling jars of honey 
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would pick up one and say “put 
this in, too.” 

We soon branched out with other 
kinds of fruit and increased our 
gross take. We always took care to 
make honey our specialty and let 
the customers know that we produc- 
ed part of it. We soon saw that our 
own honey crop would not be suffi- 
cient to go through the season so we 
bought a fair amount of honey from 
other beekeepers to supply our 
wholesale as well as our retail 
trade. 

As an experiment we cut up and 
packed some chunk honey in jars 
to see how they would go. We were 


An advance display stand placed 100 
yards from the stand. Light shining 
through the jars of honey gives it an 
inviting appearance. 
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a little doubtful since in order to | 


make a profit we had to charge 
roughly twice as much as for the 
liquid honey. These packs sold so 
well we packed more and had an- 
other sign painted advertising it. 
Chunk honey and comb honey are 
such an asset to us we would not 
care to operate our stand without 
it. Honey in the comb will not only 
increase your immediate sales but 
will help your business in general 
in that many people are further con- 
vinced that you handle the real 
thing. 

A good sign made from discarded 60- 
pound tins. The tins are taken apart 

by melting the solder at the seams 
with a blow torch and pounding out 
flat with a rawhide hammer. They 


were then nailed to a two by four 
frame. 


And right here I would like to say 
that the average customer shouldn’t 
be thought of as being “pretty 
dumb” for not knowing that the 
Pure Food and Drug Act covers hon- 
ey and that no imitation product 
can be sold as honey. Not long ago 
I desired to buy some sorghum mo- 
lasses such as my father used to buy 
direct from the vat in Oklahoma. 
All I could find was some of the 
regular commercial brands in the 
grocery stores. I bought a small 
bottle and although it isn’t bad it 
still doesn’t taste as good as the 
“real” thing back in Oklahoma. 
Maybe what I bought in the store 1s 
the “real” thing and maybe it is 
better than my imagination will per- 


Chunk honey placed where the cus- 
tomers can spot it makes a good lure. 
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“put don’t know just what the require- 
ments are regarding the manufac- | 
ther ture and packing of molasses. 
our This drove home a point that I 
‘e to am a typical layman about molasses. 
| let And most people are in the layman | 
duc- class regarding honey. We _  bee- | 
| Our keepers have a big job ahead of us 
uffi- to pack and sell a better product 
> we and convince them that we handle 
from the ‘real’ thing. Moreover, we’ve 
our got to start packing and selling the 
etail real thing and refrain from mixing 
in thin inferior honey with thick H 
and quality honey to make more profit. 
jars At our stand we have many custom- 
were ers who drive back time and again 
. from distances of 75 to 100 miles to 
4 | Shelves were placed on the reverse 
side of one of the signs to hold a hon- 
ey display. This sign does double duty. 
r to 
arge buy our thick, unblended honey. If 
the we thinned our quality honey with 
d so some inferior type we would lose 
an- much more than we would gain. We ' 
r x, emphasize quality at a reasonable ; 
are price. Occasionally we run a spe- ; 
not cial on some type of our honey or 
hout other farm product to stimulate ' 
only sales. But we make it a point never 
but 
1eral The glass observation hive inside the 
con- stand. The glass tunnel leads out 
coal through a small hole in the wall. 





to just drop the price on an article 
and let it stay there. This leads cus- 


t tomers to believe that it never was 
r worth very much. 
y Our stand appeared to be headed 
r for the profitable side of the ledger 
so we decided to fix it up more. We 
) sav had it plastered and painted, doing 
Idn’t much of the work ourselves. An old 
retty spring wagon was salvaged from a 


the neighbor’s back yard for a few dol- 
hon- lars and painted black with bright 


duct yellow trim. Its purpose was to 
- ago give our place a rural touch. That 
mo- buggy has made a lot of sales for us. 
buy In fact, customers keep trying to 
oma. buy the buggy. Many customers (in 
the spite of all our signs) know and re- 
the fer to our place as “that honey farm 


mall with the old buggy’’. Our plan has 
id it been to start modestly and let the 








the stand pay for its own improvements. 
oma. 
re is Occasionally in our stand we display 
it is Photos of various honey plants from 
. which our honey is gathered, such as 
per- this one of white or silver sage, to- 
gether with a brief description of the 
= plant and honey from it. This is al- 
¥, so a good honey-selling aid. ‘ 
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Another item that will sell honey 
as nothing else will is a glass obser- 


vation hive. We installed a single- 
frame glass hive on the inside of the 
stand with a glass funnel leading 
out through a hole in the wall. This 
season we have installed a larger 
one outside. Many customers are 
not only interested in the glass hive 
but are fascinated by it. As they 
stand about watching the bees, oth- 
er motorists stop by to see just what 
is so interesting. While there, many 
will buy something. 

Aside from the boost it will give 
our business we get a big kick out 
of making our little place attractive 
and unusual. Most business places, 
be they restaurants or grocery stores, 
are pretty much a cut and dried 
proposition. They vary little from 
each other. We want our stand to 
be just the opposite of the grocery 
store. We carry no items with com- 
mercial labels. Most of our prod- 
ucts are local. We carry attractive 
and sometimes unusual gift-ware 
items—mainly connected with the 
bee and honey industry. These tie 
in well with honey sales. In short, 
our aim is to make our place a show- 
place, a point of interest along the 
long, sometimes drab, stretch of 
highway. 

Whether our customers buy a 32- 
ounce jar of honey or a case, we try 
to give not only courteous but friend- 
ly service. A tourist a long way 
from home appreciates a friendly 
word. And here’s an important 
point to remember: Even though you 
may cater to a highway trade with 
many of your customers passing 
through for their first and last time 
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A close-up of our buggy. In 
season we place produce and 
honey on a rack in the back 
of the buggy. 


you cannot survive without a fair 
amount of repeat business. One 
dreary day this past winter I open- 
ed our stand without much expecta- 
tion of any brisk business. I had 
only one new customer that day. Yet 
our business was fair due to the 
return of previous customers and 
friends. We had a little difficulty at 
first with some local people who 
supplied us with various farm pro- 
duce. They supplied us with inferior 
produce. When we called them on it 
they usually replied that we would 
never see most of our customers 
again anyway. They little knew 
how wrong they were. 

I hope I have not painted too rosy 
a picture about selling your honey 
through a roadside stand. It in- 
volves a lot of hard work and many 
days you will wonder what happen- 
ed to business. You will tear your 
hair when some perishable items 
start to wilt and you can’t give them 
away. You can’t leave just any 
time you feel so inclined. 

I have a lot of theories about 
selling honey that I haven’t as yet 
had time to put into practice. In 
this day of high-speed living many 
people desire and appreciate a good 
farm food that is just the opposite 
of synthetic foods. Have you notic- 
ed the reaction to the atom bomb 
and jet planes that travel faster than 
the speed of sound? One of these 
reactions is the mass and intense in- 
terest in the old-time square dance. 
Another reaction is the interest in 
antiques. 

You might say we are using horse 
and buggy tactics of selling honey at 
our stand. And it works. 
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A Challenge to Beekeepers 


We Must Educate the Oncoming Generation in Beekeeping 
By Robert W. Peabody, Supervising Principal, Providence, R. I. 


With only three years’ experience 
in beekeeping, I can be rated as lit- 
tle more than a tenderfoot who still 
has many new and interesting sur- 
prises ahead. After faithfully read- 
ing bee literature there is one ques- 
tion, however, to which I have found 
no satisfactory answer. Why is bee- 
keeping generally associated with 
persons who are middle aged? Look 
carefully at any picture of beekeep- 
ers and you will see very few active 
participants who are too young to 
vote. The implications are far reach- 
ing. Intensified agriculture — the 
very business of feeding the nation 
—makes it imperative that more 
persons become interested not only 
in the keeping of bees but in being 
educated in the intrinsic need for 
greater pollination. 

Much talk is heard about govern- 
ment subsidies. As a temporary 
measure this may be a helpful prop, 
but long-range planning must result 
in more and more beekeepers and 
an enlightened public. There can 
be no denying the fact that to the 
beekeepers’ group must be added 
younger members—boys and girls 
who are now in school—for if they 
are not the relatively few beekeep- 
ers of tomorrow they will surely be 
the so-called general public—an en- 
lightened public if given the proper 
guidance now. 


The observation hive may be used 

to advantage in schools. It provides 

an opportunity for a close-up study 
of the inmates of the hive. 
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How can you help to indoctrinate 
American Youth? How can honey 
markets be expanded so that the de- 
mand will always exceed the sup- 
ply? Can the vexing problem of in- 
adequate pollination be permanent- 
ly solved? Perhaps you will find 
some of the answers here. 

While I was stationed at the Na- 
val Air Station on the Island of Oa- 
hu in the Territory of Hawaii, I vis- 
ited the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu. At the demonstration 
school I saw my first glass observa- 
tion hive right in a classroom. Cli- 
mate in Hawaii does not present the 
wintering problem we have here, so 
the colony was active the year 
around. The principal stated that 
pupils never tired of watching the 
bees. In fact, he gave so many 
sound reasons why he wouldn’t be 
without an observation hive that I 
resolved to establish one when I re- 
turned home. 

You may feel that I have an ad- 
vantage, since I am a principal. 
That is true to a certain extent, but 
have you ever talked to your local 
elementary school principal regard- 
ing the possibility of establishing a 
hive at school? I guarantee that it 
will stimulate reading activities 
among children. Some school peo- 
ple might tolerate a hive if for no 
other reason than to get this result. 
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I guarantee that children will take 
a new interest in the study of flow- 
ers. This is a wholesome recreative 
activity, a worthy use of leisure 
time which can be carried on 
throughout life. Don’t hesitate in 
selling the idea to your community. 
I say “selling’’ because most school 
people know very little about the 
value of bees, but once you enlist 
their aid they can be your best re- 
cruiting agents for a permanent 
force of beekeepers. 

More urban children than you can 
imagine have never tasted honey. 
Why do large concerns often give 
away free samples of a new prod- 
uct? And yet I have never heard of 
a beekeepers’ association doing this 
in order to create a taste for their 
nutritious product. Once tried, most 
persons declare a liking for honey. 
Children may not cry for it as they 
are alleged to do for one widely 
commercial product, but they can 
exert a powerful buying factor in 
honey sales once they come to know 
and to like honey. Your great un- 
touched markets lie not in govern- 
ment buying for hungry and un- 
stable Europe, but in the growing 
youth of America. 

Suppose there were a few bee- 
keepers in every city, town, and 
hamlet in America. What an im- 
pact this would make on the prob- 
lem of pollination! I dare not esti- 
mate the probable increase in agri- 
cultural products, but it certainly 
would be tremendous. Here again, 
the answer lies in large numbers of 
persons who not only are sensitized 
to the needs of agriculture, but who 
have acquired the taste for honey. 
And where are the potential hordes 
of beekeepers? Right in your local 
schools! 

Beekeeping in a city presents 
some special problems. Attention 
must be given to safety factors; 
swarming must be curbed. Nearly 
all city schools, however, have ade- 
quate space for at least one hive. 
The Windmill Street School in Prov- 
idence has two fifth grade rooms 
which undertook the study of bees 
this term. Nearly every child has a 
veil and by the end of the term all 
of the 65 children involved will 
have a greater appreciation for na- 
ture and beekeeping in particular. 

These children were bee-conscious 
before the study began because of 
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the observation hive which was es- 
tablished last year. Since we do 
not have woodworking facilities in 
the school, all equipment was bought 
and assembled by the pupils. Miss 
Margaret Rodewig, a former nature 
teacher, and Miss Camella Mondi, 


an enthusiastic activity teacher, 
guided the pupils. The actual class- 
room technique probably comes 


more within the scope of a teachers’ 
magazine than a beekeepers’ jour- 
nal, but the ramifications of bee- 
keeping extended into language 
work, art, arithmetic, spelling, ge- 
ography, nature, and reading. Sev- 
eral excellent 16mm films were also 
shown. 

One difficulty in working with el- 
ementary school children lies in the 
scarcity of suitable material which 
is within their reading range. Un- 
fortunately, most bee literature has 
been written for adults. In many 
school books there are fragmentary 
accounts of bees. Not until I be- 
came interested in this phase of na- 
ture did I realize that most chil- 
drens’ stories have been written by 
persons who obviously have never 
kept bees; the gross misstatements 
that appear are legion. I am cur- 
rently working on a publication en- 
titled “Eighty Thousand Friends’, 
which has been given the green iight 
by one of the country’s largest book 
publishers. If and when I finish 
this volume, the problem of too lit- 
tle reading material on bees for ele- 
mentary school children will be 
somewhat lessened. 

To further beekeeping in Ameri- 
ca, then, I would suggest the follow- 
ing program which can be carried 
out by your local association: First, 
visit the local principal in your 
neighborhood school and talk over 
the problem with him; secondly, in- 
vite a selected group of pupils to at- 
tend one of your regular meetings 
—preferably a field meeting; third- 
ly, arrange to show some films to 
the children. The magic of the 
movie works wonders with chil- 
dren. When you have done these 
three things you will find that 
children will furnish the initiative 
for the next steps. Not only will 
you find that honey markets have 
expanded, but that you are drawing 
dividends greater than money can 
buy in the association with the 
youth in your locality. 
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A skyscraper apiary in South Africa, showing a colony 16 stories high, 
needing a stepladder.—Photo by Martin Gibbs. 
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A Ton of Honey From One Colony in One Year 


This May Seem Incredible But the Record is Authenticated 
By W. A. G. Kotze, Pretoria, South Africa 


The almost incredible achieve- 
ment of removing over a ton of hon- 
ey from a single colony of bees over 
a period of 12 months was recently 
completed by E. A. Schnetler, a 
South African beekeeper of West- 
fort, Pretoria. During the period 
from March 20, 1948, to March 19, 
1949, 2112 pounds 12 ounces of hon- 
ey were taken from this hive. 

It was generally accepted that the 
American record of 1000 pounds of 
honey produced in one year by a 
colony with an unspecified number 
of queens stood as a world record. 
As a result of previous successes 
with single-queened colonies, for 
which Mr. Schnetler had already set 
up two records of 820 and 839 
pounds respectively of honey pro- 
duced in one year, he decided to 
make an attempt on the world rec- 
ord for honey production by a mul- 
tiple-queened colony. 
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During the period from July 1, 
1945 to June 30, 1946, a record 
weight of 565 pounds 2 ounces of 
honey was produced by hive No. 14 
in Mr. Schnetler’s home apiary com- 
prising 30 colonies. This was at- 
tained by continual attention and 
correct manipulation according to 
his own ideas. No stimulation in 
any form was applied. 

Pollen Substitute Fed 

During the following season Au- 
gust 16, 1946, to August 15, 1947, 
this colony was allowed access to a 
pollen substitute during the off-sea- 
son. A production of 598 pounds 
15 ounces of honey was obtained. 
Simultaneously hive No. 24 in the 
same apiary was selected for experi- 
mental purposes and, in addition to 
the pollen substitute to which all 
the bees in the apiary had access, 
this colony was stimulated by feed- 
ing sugar syrup whenever it appear- 
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ed, according to weight readings on 
the scale on which the hive stood, 
that there was such a dearth of nec- 
tar that the bees commenced to con- 
sume their own stores and queens 
stopped ovipositing. With this treat- 
ment the phenomenal yield of 820 
pounds of surplus honey was obtain- 
ed over a period of twelve months 
and this world record was improved 
by hive No. 14 in the following year 
by a production of 839 pounds of 
honey. However, it should be made 
clear that sugar syrup was not fed 
to the bees while nectar was avail- 
able, but only during the six dearth 
periods, especially the one prior to 
the expected honey flow, when the 
feeding of syrup in conjunction 
with a pollen substitute stimulated 
the bees to intensive brood rearing 
to produce on the ‘forty days’ rule 
the vast army of field bees necessary 
to gather the nectar when the flow 
came on. The main source of nec- 
tar in the vicinity of this apiary is 
eucalyptus trees and the main flow 
lasts approximately from mid-Sep- 
tember to the first week in Novem- 
ber. 

Pollen substitute is supplied to 
the bees in powder form from con- 
tainers in the open near the apiary, 
sugar syrup and the raw egg mix- 
ture are fed by the Boardman feed- 
er method. 

As the result of these successes 
mentioned Mr. Schnetler was con- 
vinced that he could improve upon 
the American world record; firstly, 
by applying his own methods of ma- 
nipulation; secondly, by applying 
the method of stimulation by feed- 
ing pollen’ substitute (something 
that Mr. Schnetler developed on his 
own and which he claims to be a 
complete substitute for natural pol- 
len), together with raw hens’ eggs 
through the medium of sugar syrup 
before the start of the honey flow 
and ultimately by applying his the- 
ory that good queens, required to 
lay the vast number of eggs he ex- 
pected of them over an extended 
period, are those reared under na- 
tural conditions as a result of the 
swarming or supersedure impulse. 

Mr. Schnetler believes that the in- 
digenous South African  yellow- 
banded bush bee of the species 
Adansoni is the most suitable bee 
for South African conditions. He 
has tested their productive capacity 
in comparison with Italians at great 
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pains and expense to himself and 
the results were damning for the 
Italians. 

Special Platform and Ladders Used 

In order to depart upon such an 
attempt in a proper way it was nec- 
essary to obtain a special platform 
scale strong enough to carry the 
enormous weight of the hive filled 
with bees, brood, and honey. A re- 
quest for the supply of such a scale 
was made to the Department of Ag- 
riculture and, notwithstanding ini- 
tial reluctance on the part of the 
Department, Mr. Schnetler eventu- 
ally succeeded in convincing the au- 
thorities of the necessity of supply- 
ing the scale for his purposes. 

On March 20, 1948, hive No. 10, 
which in Mr. Schnetler’s judgment 
was the best colony in his apiary, 
was placed on the scale after all 
honey in the hive was removed. The 
colony then filled ten deep brood 
chambers and supers. It may be 
mentioned here that in this hive no 
shallow supers were used. At this 
stage two queens were already pres- 
ent in the hive, one in the bottom 
brood chamber separated from the 
rest of the hives by a queen exclud- 
er and another one in the second 
brood chamber higher up in the hive 
separated from the rest of the hive 
by queen excluders underneath and 
on top of the brood chamber. Only 
young, well-bred, and virile queens 
were used in order that maximum 
capacity of Ovipositing may be in- 
sured. The method of stimulation 
described earlier was applied to in- 
duce intensive brood rearing togeth- 
er with an improved Demaree meth- 
od of manipulation, to insure con- 
tinued egg-laying space for the 
queens in the brood chambers and 
to adopt the size of the hive in con- 
formity with the growth in the size 
of the colony, thus relieving con- 
gestion in the hive. 

To handle the hive properly a lad- 
der along the one side and a plat- 
form on the other side of the hive 
had to be constructed. The hive 
was stayed onto the ladder and plat- 
form by hinged window fasteners 
that would not interfere with the 
weighing of the hive. This was nec- 
essary to prevent the hive from be- 
ing blown over by a strong wind. 
The platform was constructed for 
space on which the uppermost su- 
pers and brood chambers could be 
placed when manipulating the col- 
ony. 
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Mrs. W. K. Culbert, Chairman, 
Transvaal Association. 


After the third queen was intro- 
duced the hive stood eleven deep 
boxes high. At one time as many 
as six queens were busy laying 
thousands of eggs in the hive, but 
with the commencement of the main 
flow it was found that three queens 
were able to maintain the strength of 
the colony and the number of queens 
was reduced to this number. The 
size of the hive had then grown to 
16 deep boxes. Three entrances 
were provided in the hive and drone 
traps were placed over augur holes 
in the Demaree boxes in order to re- 
duce the number of drones in the 
hive to a minimum. 

Daily Weight Records Made 

From the first day a reading of 
the weight of the hive was taken 
every evening after sunset. The 
readings were carefully entered in- 
to a record book and weight differ- 
ences were noted and remarks made 
as to conditions causing any extra- 
ordinary differences from day to 
day. The increase in weight of the 
hive could be ascribed to the growth 
in the number of bees in the hive, 
the addition of supers complete with 
drawn combs, the weight of which 
was known, and eventually by the 
weight of nectar coming into the 
hive. At Mr. 
the Transvaal Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion appointed a committee of four 
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Schnetler’s request , 





E. A. Schnetler of Westfort, 
South Africa. 

of its members who were experi- 
enced beekeepers as scrutineers to 
control the weight readings and to 
vouch for their authenticity. The 
committee comprised W. K. Culbert, 
A. Menge, D. G. Quarmby, and the 
writer. Reports of the daily weights 
were also submitted to the Chief 
Government Agriculturist for con- 
trol and statistical purposes. 

Up to the end of May, 1948, the 
bees were stimulated intermittently 
with sugar syrup and pollen substi- 
tute and after that in August with 
raw egg only. The main honey 
flow started in the middle of Sep- 
tember and by steady increase in 
the weight of the hive it was possi- 
ble to see from day to day the 
amount of honey that was being 
added to the hive. It then became 
evident that another world record 
could be set up any day, namely, 
for the greatest weight of honey 
added to a hive in one day. It thus 
happened that on the 8th of October, 
1948, this colony gathered and add- 
ed to its stores 40 pounds of honey. 
The previous record which was at- 
tained in America was 36 pounds. 

The method by which the weight 
of honey removed from the hive 
was ascertained was as follows: The 
hive was weighed immediately be- 
fore starting to take off honey and 
then again towards evening after all 
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Pretoria, 








the supers had been replaced com- 
plete with empty drawn comb and 
after all the bees had returned to 
the hive. The difference in weight 
must be that of the honey present 
in the hive before removal. This 
method was the only one by which 
the weight of honey produced could 
be determined most accurately. If 
the honey had to be extracted first 
and then weighed the actual weight 
of honey produced would not have 
been obtained as it is impossible to 
extract all honey 100 percent from 
combs. 

At the removal of honey from this 
hive, the following weights of hon- 
ey produced were noted: 


Date Weight of honey removed 

1948 Pounds Ounces 
August 15 92 0 
September 4 65 12 
October 3 289 0 
October 24 349 0 
November 21 520 8 

1949 
February 20 543 8 
March 19 253 0 





Total 2112 12 
It would thus appear that the 
weight of 1000 pounds was already 
exceeded on November 21, 1948, 


when the total weight produced was 
1316 pounds 4 ounces. 


The average 


beekeeper would feel highly satis- 
fied if in one season he could obtain 
100 pounds of honey from one hive. 
The weight of honey obtained by 
Mr. Schnetler from this hive is 
therefore exactly one ton in excess 
of the average beekeeper’s expect- 
ance. 

This successful attempt by Mr. 
Schnetler once more demonstrates 
pertinently a fact known to experi- 
enced beekeepers—that a strong col- 
ony of bees will provide a surplus 
of honey where weaker swarms will 
produce very little or no surplus at 
all. Prof. Farrar, the American bee 
expert who has done extensive re- 
search in this respect, asserts that 
the quantity of honey that can be 
gathered by a colony is determined 
to a greater degree by the propor- 
tion of field bees to nurse bees in 
the colony than by the available 
nectar in the vicinity of the colony. 
The problem has been how to build 
up and maintain the strength of the 
colony during a time of the year 
when a dearth of natural pollen and 
nectar occurs and it is this problem 
that Mr. Schnetler has solved suc- 
cessfully and demonstrated by his 
achievements. 


Me 


To Make Work Easier 


Some time ago Wade Foster of Bad Axe, Mich- 
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igan, 
lifting supers off the brood chamber while bees 
are being examined. 


sent in these pictures of his device for 


It looks quite ingenious. 


He also has an extension at the rear of his 
truck for carrying the hive lifter to and from 
his apiaries. 
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Why Eat Honey? 


By Wilbur L. duBois 


|The author of this article is at present 
connected with the Department of the 
Army, Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces, in Chicago. 
Mr. duBois is Chief of the General Prod- 
ucts Branch which handles 40 different 
items including sugar products and has a 
broad knowledge of chemistry, nutrition, 
and technical processes used in the manu- 
facture of food products. He was with the 
Food and Drug Administration for 12 
years. Mr. duBois also has bees which keep 
his table well supplied with honey.—Ed. |} 


We beekeepers naturally want to 
sell more honey. The way to do it 
is to tell more people why honey is 
such a good food—why it has per- 
sisted from the beginning of history 
in occupying a unique place in the 
diet of man. Now just how does 
honey fit into the nutritional picture? 

To start with, let’s see what honey 
really is. It begins with the nectar 
extracted by the bees from flower- 
ing plants, of course, but how does 
this nectar become honey after be- 
ing delivered to the hive? 

Nectar is a highly dilute solution 
of sugar, the kind we have on our 
dinner tables. The chemist calls it 
sucrose. He further classifies it as 
disaccharide, meaning a double sug- 
ar, which it really is. It is made up 
of two simpler sugars, dextrose and 
levulose, bound closely together. 
Dextrose is the principal constituent 
of corn syrup while levulose is the 
sugar found abundantly in fruits. 

Most of the sugar we eat is, of 
course, sucrose. Before it can be 
used by the body, however, it must 
be changed into these two simple 
sugars, dextrose and levulose. The 
chemist accomplishes this in the lab- 
oratory with acids but the body uses 
chemical substances called enzymes 
to bring about the transformation. 
These enzymes are present in the 
saliva and other glandular secre- 
tions. 

Bees secrete the right enzymes to 
convert the sucrose in nectar into 
these simple sugars. They mix these 
enzymes with the nectar before stor- 
ing it away in the combs to be evap- 
orated down to the consistency of 
honey. During the evaporating pro- 
cess the change in the nature of the 
sugar takes place and we have a 
heavy solution of dextrose and levu- 
lose instead of the sucrose originally 
present in the nectar. 

If the bees stored the nectar with- 
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out adding enzymes, evaporation of 
the excess water would produce a 
heavy sucrose syrup the consistency 
of honey but not nearly as sweet. 
This is because of the levulose which 
is twice as sweet as ordinary sugar. 
The syrup would not be as digestible 
as honey either, because, as we have 
already pointed out, sucrose must be 
converted to the simpler sugars by 
digestive processes before it can be 
utilized as food. Honey, then, real- 
ly is a predigested food. 

The blood stream contains a con- 
stant supply of dextrose, the form 
in which sugar is utilized by the 
body. We remember that half of 
the sugars in honey is dextrose. 
The other half, levulose, is convert- 
ed quickly into dextrose by the liver 
and stored until needed. So it is easy 
to see why honey is so good for chil- 
dren and people who have delicate 
digestions. Its sugars are ready im- 
mediately to play their part in body 
metabolism. They are absorbed like 
a flash into the blood and burned in 
the lungs in an oxygen fire to yield 
heat and energy. 

So honey has an honored place in 
the diet as an energy producer— 
quick energy, too. It gives a tired 
body a lift almost immediately after 
it is eaten. You will get a greater 
kick out of a teaspoonful of honey 
than out of an equal amount of jam, 
jelly, marmalade, molasses, or table 
syrup. This amount of honey sup- 
plies nearly six percent of the cal- 
ories required for a whole day. 

But the body must have more than 
calories alone to keep it going ef- 
fectively. It must have protein to 
build and repair tissue, minerals 
and vitamins to spark the processes 
of metabolism. As a source of pro- 
tein honey can make no claims at 
all. It contains only a trace of this 
tissue-building substance. But this 
is also the case with all high-carbo- 
hydrate foods. The bees get their 
protein from the pollen with which 
they stuff their grocery baskets, but 
our supply comes from meat, eggs, 
whole wheat bread, and other com- 
mon foods. 

But with minerals and vitamins 
honey does a little better. Calcium 
and phosphorus are very important 
minerals for us. A tablespoonful of 
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honey supplies about one percent 
of what we need for a day. Not 
very much, we must admit, but bet- 
ter than common sugar which gives 
us none at all. Iron, the element 
that makes Popeye the Sailor so 
strong, is found in honey in larger 
amounts. Perhaps Popeye eats hon- 
ey on his spinach. A tablespoonful 
of the honey bees’ product provides 
us with three percent of our daily 
requirement of this red-blood build- 
er. So we can count on honey to 
help build up our mineral stock pile. 
Well, what about vitamins, those 
spark plugs of metabolism? Honey 
plays its part here, too. To be sure 
there is no vitamin ‘‘A’’, the vitamin 
that helps us see in the dark. But 
why should there be? The bees are 
not out at night and so don’t need it. 
Apparently they need other vita- 
mins, however, because when we 
examine honey for members of the 
important vitamin “B” family we 
find two of them present in appre- 
ciable amounts. These are riboflavin 
and niacin. Space does not permit 
telling all they do for us but we may 
be assured that they are essential 
to good health. Beside these ‘B”’ 
vitamins honey contains a goodly 
amount of vitamin “C’’. Fruit juices 
are rich in this vitamin. But honey 
is a fair supplier as well. A table- 
spoonful gives us about two percent 
of our daily requirement of this 
lively sparker. So honey also con- 
tributes its mite of vitamin. 

Now suppose you want a quick 
snack to keep up steam for a few 
hours. A good habit. Wards off 
that old between-meal sag. Just 
spread a thick slice of enriched 
whole-wheat bread with a generous 
pat of butter—not the thin, almost 
transparent slice you get in the res- 
taurants these days—and a table- 
spoonful of honey. Have a glass of 
milk along with it. This lunch will 
supply all the energy needed for 
several hours of active work, and 
contribute a generous supply of 
protein, minerals, and vitamins to 
count on the day’s total. Be careful, 
though. The delicious flavor im- 
parted by the honey may tempt you 
to another slice—spoil your appetite 
for dinner. 

Summing it all up we may say 
that the principal function of honey 
in the diet is as a highly acceptable 
supplier of energy. Its contribution 
of minerals and vitamins should not 
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In a diet 
which may be deficient in these es- 
sentials, this contribution will throw 
the balance the right way. The high 
acceptance of honey, though, is due 
principally to its delicious flavor 
which has never been imitated suc- 


be overlooked, however. 


cessfully. There is more than one 
flavor, too, so that a variety of 
tastes can be satisfied. Also the 
flavor has a _ penetrating quality 
which makes honey go a long way 
in spreads, salads, candy, and des- 
serts. It will always appeal to the 
epicure but by emphasizing its ex- 
ceptional characteristic qualities a 
widely increased clientele should re- 
sult. 

It seems to an interested observ- 
er like myself, a beekeeper in a 
small way, that no better invest- 
ment can be made by beekeepers all 
over the country than increased con- 
tributions to the working funds of 
the American Honey Institute at 
Madison. These funds, used for na- 
tional advertising of the distinctive 
qualities of honey, a food in a class 
by itself, should result in sales that 
would make every earnest beekeep- 
er smile out loud. 


B 


MARTIN AND BEE MARTIN 


By A. V. Thomson, Troutdale, Ore. 


There seems to be some contro- 
versy with reference to ‘Martins” 
catching bees. My experience has 
taught me that the Martin, that fine 
swallow-like bird that everyone 
likes to have in bird houses is whol- 
ly innocent of any harm to bees, as 
they live on small insects such as 
mosquitoes. 

On the other hand, the Bee Mar- 
tin, so-called, is a very different 
bird. It belongs to the fly catchers 
and a more common name is “King 
bird’. They do certainly eat bees as 
well as other insects (grasshoppers 
and other insects fully as large) and 
often do quite a little damage. Oth- 
er fly catchers, Phoebe or ‘‘Pewee’’, 
Wood Pewee, in fact any of the fly- 
catchers often cause quite a little 
annoyance to beekeepers. 

All the fly-catchers will choose a 
perch on or near the hives, directly 
in the line of flight, and snap up the 
bees as they come home heavily 
laden. 
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Forecast Cooler 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Jellied honey dessert 
Photo courtesy 
Kellogg Co. 


We can predict that it will be 
cooler, at least in the eating line, if 
you use the honey recipes I have se- 
lected for this month. We need en- 
ergy even in the hottest months and 
honey is unsurpassed in furnishing 
this energy. 

‘What can I fix in a hurry?’’ is 
the general query of the homemaker 
during this hot, busy canning sea- 
son. I still vote for those concoc- 
tions that can be whisked together 
in the cool of the morning and tuck- 
ed away against that ‘‘zero hour’ 
that arrives about supper time. Hon- 
ey scores again in this type of cook- 
ery, for while it is waiting, nature’s 
golden sweet is working to become 
acquainted with the accompanying 
ingredients producing a blend of 
happy flavors. 

Try all of these—and cool eating 
to you! 

Jellied Honey Dessert 

One package lemon-flavored gel- 
atin, 73 cup boiling water, % cup 
honey, % teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice, 1 cup chilled 
evaporated milk, whipped, 1% cups 
oven-popped rice cereal, 1  table- 
spoon melted butter, and % cup 
chopped nutmeats. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Add honey, salt, and lemon juice; 
stir until thoroughly mixed. Chill 
until mixture begins to thicken. Fold 
in whipped evaporated milk. Pour 
into shallow pan about 6 x 10 inches. 
Mix finely-crushed cereal with but- 
ter and nutmeats. Brown lightly 
over low heat or in oven. Sprinkle 
over top of pudding. Chill until 
firm. Cut in squares to serve. Yield: 
8 to 10 servings. 
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Honey Crunch Ice Cream 

Three cups Oven-popped rice cere- 
al, % cup brown sugar, % cup chop- 
ped nutmeats, 3 tablespoons butter, 
2 eggs, 4% cup honey, ™% teaspoon 
almond flavoring, 1%3 cups evapo- 
rated milk (13-0z. can). 

Crush rice cereal into fine crumbs; 
mix with brown sugar and nutmeats. 
Melt butter in heavy frying pan; 
add cereal mixture. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until sugar melts and 
carmelizes slightly. Cool and crum- 
ble. Beat eggs with honey; add fla- 
voring. Fold in whipped evaported 
milk. Pour into refrigerator trays 
and partially freeze. Mix with %4 
of crumb mixture. Pack in refrig- 
erator trays or paper cups. Sprin- 
kle remaining crumbs over the top. 
Freeze. Yield: 2 quarts. Note: Thor- 
oughly chill evaporated milk before 
whipping. Then pour into cold bowl 
and whip rapidly with cold beater 
until stiff. 

Frozen Lemon Pie 

Three egg yolks, % cup honey, 
4 tablespoons lemon juice, grated 
rind of % lemon, 1 egg white, 1 cup 
cream, whipped, and 1 cup vanilla 
wafer crumbs. 

Beat egg yolks until light-colored 
and thick. Add all but 1 tablespoon 
of honey. Cook over hot water un- 
til thick. Add lemon juice and rind. 
Cool. Beat egg white, add the ta- 
blespoon of honey gradually, and 
beat until fluffy. Combine whipped 
cream with egg white. Fold into 
yolk mixture. Line freezing tray 
with wax paper. Cover with half 
cup of wafer crumbs. Pour cream 
mixture on top. Cover with rest 
‘of crumbs. Freeze. 
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A Book on the ‘Training’ of Bees in German 


By F. E. Moeller and Arthur D. Hasler, Madison, Wisconsin 


Doubtless at the time this is print- 
ed, many people will recall the re- 
cent lectures on the ‘Dances of the 
Bees” given at _ various. places 
throughout the country by Dr. Karl 
von Frisch. To those who can read 
a little German, this book should 
serve as a review of those fascinat- 
ing discussions, and should enlarge 
on the possibilities of the practical 
application of his techniques. 

“The Training of Bees for the 
Benefit of Agriculture and Beekeep- 
ing’ by Prof. Karl von Frisch, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of 
Graz at Graz, Austria, 1947, Spring- 
er Verlag, Wien I, Molkerbastei 5, 
Vienna, Austria, 49 illustrations, 36 
tables, 189 pages, $3.70, plus post- 
age. 

This work deals with an entirely 
new technique of “training” or “‘con- 
ditioning’’ honey bees to work a de- 
sired plant at a desired time so as 
to increase seed production and in 
some instances to increase honey 
yields. ‘4 

Written in a very readable style 
with short sentences and compara- 
tively (as German goes) short para- 
graphs, the book could well serve 
the American beekeeper who has 
only a fair reading ability in Ger- 
man. 

Prof. von Frisch begins with a de- 
scription of the reproductive struc- 
tures of a flower, and the relation- 
ship of the bees to the flower parts, 
followed by a section on the sense 
organs of the honey bee. In addi- 
tion, he reviews the “language” of 
the bees, i.e. the mechanism bees 
use to communicate with each other. 
He cites evidence to prove that the 
“round dance” (Rundtanz) is a be- 
havior pattern bees use to notify 
their colleagues of the comparative 
distance the food source is from the 
hive, i.e. ‘Bees collecting at a feed- 
ing place nearer than 50 to 100 m. 
make ‘round dances’; bees coming 
from a feeding place more distant 
make a ‘wag-tail’ dance. The ‘wag- 
tail’ dance not only indicates that 
the fcod has been found at a dis- 
tance of more than 50-100 m., but 
also gives a very exact knowledge 
of the distance by the number of 
rotations. This contradicts the au- 
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thor’s earlier (1923) interpretation 
of the meaning of the dances. More- 
over, the way to the feeding place is 
indicated by the direction of the 
straight run (in the Rundtanz). Run- 
ning upward in a circular dance 
means that the feeding place is situ- 
ated in the same direction as the 
sun; running downward means that 
the opposite direction should be tak- 
en for finding the feeding place. 
Running to the left in a certain an- 
gle to the direction indicates that 
the food can be found in the same 
angle left of the sun.” 

The techniques used are described 
in detail for “training” bees to cer- 
tain flowers for which greater visi- 
tation is desired. Essentially what 
is done is to feed an odorless sugar 
syrup surrounded with the fresh 
blossoms (or their extract), so that 
the bee, returning to the hive with 
the sugar syrup will convey the odor 
of the blossoms to the other bees in 
the hive, which in turn will then go 
out in search of those flowers as a 
source Of nectar. The syrup can be 
sprinkled over bouquets of the flow- 
ers or the flowers may be given in 
a pan of syrup inside the hive. The 
method of placing fresh sweetened 
flowers at the hive entrance as a 
reminder each day has proved to be 
the most effective technique for in- 
creased visitation and hence increas- 
ed seed production. 

Essential data on the experiments 
of training bees to various wild and 
cultivated plants are included. In 
addition, descriptions and pictures 
of the species concerned are includ- 
ed. 

Exhaustive data on the practical 
application of the “training” princi- 
ples are given, and the records of 
seed and honey production of his 
co-workers are put forth in very 
readable style. 

Von Frisch, in this work, claims 
to be able to induce the bees to 
abandon work on the competing 
plants and work any desired plant 
in bloom at the same time. His 
tests are many and exhaustive, and 
show promising results. In 1943-44 
the range of increase in seed set of 
red clover, based upon the relative 
number of pollinated flowers, in 
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fields where bees were ‘“‘trained’”’ to 
work the bloom as compared to con- 
trol fields was from 0 to 23 percent 
in 1943, and 9 to 26 percent in 1944. 
With the same tests, the range of in- 
crease in weight of seed (Kg. per 
hectare) as compared to _ control 
fields was from 39 to 124 percent in 
1943, and about 73 percent in 1944. 

Very little, if any, work to sub- 
stantiate von Frisch’s methods has 
been done in this country. What 
limited trials have been made do not 
show the promise that was obtained 
in Europe. However, the consis- 
tently good results obtained by von 
Frisch and his co-workers in addi- 
tion to Russian and English would 
indicate these tests should be made 
here, and undoubtedly would show 
promise in some areas and under 
some conditions. If only one fourth 
to a half the efficiency could be ob- 
tained, the effort would still show 
tremendous profit at the present 
prices for legume seeds, fruits, cran- 
berries, and other crops. Part of the 
success of this method lies in availa- 
bility of comparatively cheap semi- 
skilled labor. 

The claims made by von Frisch as 
to increase in yield of honey from 
a second cutting of red clover in 
1942 are very interesting. By “train- 
ed” bees versus controls, in 14 dif- 
ferent localities, and measuring in- 
creases in Kg. per colony, he re- 
ceived the following results in per- 
cent of decrease or increase in honey 
when compared with controls: minus 
67, minus 62, minus 50, minus 5, 0, 
plus 3, plus 14, plus 17, plus 30, 
plus 54, plus 58, plus 85, plus 108, 
and plus 120. From this we see 
that the procedure may result in 
a loss in a honey crop, a gain, or 
no effect at all. However, when we 
consider that the value of the bees’ 
services to pollination of crops is 
about 10 times the value of honey 
and wax produced, we have little to 
lose on that score. 

In areas of diversified agriculture 
and small farms, cutting of certain 
fields of bloom upon which a colony 
may be working at a time, may 
cause the colony to lose its pastur- 
age, at least temporarily, and they 
may show a sudden stoppage of ac- 
tivity. If those bees can be “trained” 
to another source, in bloom at the 
Same time and which will not be 
cut, such a cessation of work may be 
avoided and the colony may make 
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higher gains. In other words, the 
new source, to replace that better 
source which was cut, will be more 
rapidly found and the day or two of 
honey gathering which would nor- 
mally be lost can be avoided. 

However, if a colony is forced to 
work plants with a lesser degree of 
nectar, they may suffer, as regards 
the possible gains from some other 
plant which is a better source of 
nectar. 

In any case, the bees will normal- 
ly seek the best nectar and pollen 
sources if left to themselves, but by 
“training” them, i.e., continuously 
reminding them of the lesson for the 
day, we may offset this natural 
tendency. 

This book should be highly rec- 
ommended to those people making 
pollination studies, and the work 
should be repeated, modified, and 
tried in many localities in this coun- 
try to find where it can most prof- 
itably be used. 

In conclusion, liberally translat- 
ed, von Frisch states: “Doubtless in- 
creased seed and honey yields can 
be attained by the bee training 
techniques described. However, to 
put these methods into practice the 
written word hardly suffices. I 
strongly recommend that ‘agricul- 
tural experiment stations inaugu- 
rate demonstrations which can be 
viewed or better where beekeepers 
can actually attend a short course 
and participate while learning the 
techniques.” 
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“Please put your bees in MY orange grove.” 
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Stings 


By Roland T. Heacock, Staffordville, Connecticut 


The beginner will probably have 
a mortal dread of stings. This is 
often due to the fact that hidden 
away in his memory is the recollec- 
tion of a day in childhood when he 
received his first sting from either 
a wasp, bumble bee, or hornet. That 
experience was one long to be re- 
membered and to this day the 
would-be beekeeper feels that nasty 
experience over and over again 
whenever he gets near bees of any 
kind. Even the sound of a honeybee 
contentedly humming as it sips the 
nectar from a flower will give such 
an individual the jitters even while, 
fascinated, he watches the insect he 
admires. Let me allay at once any 
fears you may have about stings. 
They do not hurt half as much as 
you imagine! If you watch a bee- 
keeper at work you will notice that 
once in a while he will brush off a 
bee from his bare arms or pause 
calmly to remove the stinger. If it 
hurt him half as bad as you imagine 
it does he would very soon let some 
one else engage in the bee business. 
But the fact is that after a time one 
gets used to bee stings. 

Mind you, I don’t say they do not 
hurt, I only say one can get used to 
them, so much so that as you begin 
your work in the bee yard and the 
first bee stings you, you have a mo- 
ment of surprise, having forgotten 
for the time being that they could 
use their daggers. Bees are such in- 
teresting little insects that one sim- 
ply can not work around them with- 
out forgetting their ability to sting, 
through sheer admiration of their 
many virtues. You are engaged, let 
us say, in sticking some ripe queen 
cells down between the frames of a 
queenless colony; you wish to see a 
little better and pull off the veil: be- 
fore you are aware of it you are so 
fascinated with what you are doing 
that it comes as a real surprise when 
some bee taking advantage of your 
absent-mindedness, in a sneak at- 
tack, stings you on the bare neck. 
You have a feeling that he didn’t 
play the game the way it should 
have been played. 

Some stings are worse than oth- 
ers. Sometimes a bee stings lightly 
and the stinger barely pierces the 
skin. You feel a sort of pin prick 


and may not even pay attention to 
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it. On many evenings, after I have 
come back to the house from work- 
ing among the bees I will find sting- 
ers here and there on my _ person 
that I did not know about. Such 
stings really haven’t hurt’ very 
much; though I always feel better 
by yelling “bloody murder” when I 
do get a nice sting. I find that it al- 
so helps to call the bee all the vile 
names I can think of. It helps to 
ease the pain, you know. 

I hold that there is a difference in 
the temperament of bees. Some are 
gentle, others are rough and unpol- 
ished; some have refined ways, 
others have no polish whatsoever; 
some are ladies, others are—well, 
not ladies. Even within the same 
hive bees which have had the same 
queen mother will show different 
traits. Some of them will never 
think of flying at you, no matter 
what you do; there are others, as 
any beekeeper knows, which will 
pester you_ persistently, buzzing 
against your veil until, thoroughly 
angry, you knock them down. For 
this, I like a good shingle. Many a 
bee has gone to bee-heaven riding 
on a shingle which I always keep 
handy to the apiary. 

A really mean bee means tusi- 
ness. Should SHE once get a chance 
to sting SHE will do a grand job 
driving in her little dagger and I 
suspect, turning it around = and 
around to give you all the benefits. 
A bee sting has scientific interest. 
When a honey bee stings, her sting- 
er is always wrenched away from 
her body, providing she has driv- 
en it in far enough to let it get a 
good hold. This means that she will 
sooner or later die. She may not die 
right away; for I have seen bees 
driving against my veil which had 
lost their stinger a little while be- 
fore, but she will die in the end. I 
think every honey bee knows this 
and hence, will use her stinger only 
in a great emergency. If you look 
at a bee stinger which has been left 
in your arm you will often see it 
quivering and working itself in 
deeper and deeper. Attached to the 
end of the stinger, and within the 
body of the bee, is a small sac con- 
taining the poison. It is this poison 
which causes the irritation of the 
sting, and sets up inflamation in the 
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adjoining flesh. 

Old, and experienced beekeepers, 
know how to mash off this stinger 
by a quick sidewise movement 
which scrapes it off before the poi- 
son has had a chance to enter the 
wound. I do it with my thumb, the 
main idea being to do it as quickly 
as possible after being stung. If the 
stinger is left to work its way in 
deeply it will give considerable 
pain to me, even though I have been 
stung many times. I have been 
much annoyed in recent years by an 
occasional sting between the fin- 
gers, especially in the soft, fleshy 
folds between the fore finger and 
the thumb. Most beekeepers find, 
however, that after a time they are 
fairly immune to any serious swell- 
ing. 

I have a friend who is very fond 
of bees, but has had to get rid of 
them because of the effects of the 
poison upon his system. I have seen 
his whole body break out in large 
white blotches from one sting. One 
afternoon, while he was _ visiting 
me, he was standing beside a colony 
of bees, watching them at work and 
received a sting on the face, just 
beneath the left eye. In five min- 
utes his face was swollen unrecog- 
nizably, and ten minutes later he 
was covered from head to foot with 
large, painful, white blotches. 

When I first began beekeeping I 
had a similar experience. One hot 
summer day I accidentally jostled 
a large colony of hybrids and before 
I was aware of what I had done was 
stung about 20 times. I think at the 
time I was not wearing a veil. In a 
few moments I felt a burning irri- 
tation all over my body and large 
blotches broke out on my face and 
arms. My tongue was enormously 
swollen also. Eventually the swell- 
ing subsided, but such a case might 
easily prove fatal to one who has a 
weak heart. All things considered, 
however, beekeeping is no more 
dangerous than, let us say, keeping 
rabbits. One might get tularemia 
just by handling rabbits under cer- 
tain conditions but this does not im- 
ply that the entire rabbit industry 
is highly dangerous. The most rea- 
sonable conclusion is that a healthy 
person is safer in any kind of work 
than one who is not vigorous and 
strong. 

Now that I look back upon my 
own experiences in getting stung I 
can see that it is the part of the' 
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business which furnishes just the 
right amount of thrill and adven- 
ture. How many times I race across 
the lot, pursued by a swarm of 
angry bees! Often, in my haste, I 
drop my smoker, pull off my veil 
to see better and, girding up my 
loins start away from the bees with 
a sprint which must nearly equal 
the world’s record for a 100-yard 
dash! At a safe distance I hide in 
the bushes, or in the woodshed, un- 
til the bees, baffled and disgusted 
with their search, give up the chase. 
Whereupon, I crawl on my belly 
back to the edge of the apiary, re- 
trieve the smoker and veil and, 
after getting the tin can to belch 
forth black clouds of smoke, charge 
down upon the bees to their utter 
astonishment and soon put them in 
their place. 

I like a good veil. Nothing is 
more disconcerting to me than to 
have one of those mean bees with 
fire in her eyes get under my veil, 
or crawl through a crack in it some- 
where. I have suffered more humil- 
iation in this one respect than from 
any other source. I am scared, even 
after 25 years of amateur blunder- 
ing among the bees, whenever one 
of these wicked little sisters gets up 
under my bee veil. And the worst 
thing is that you can’t just yank off 
the veil and toss her out on her ear, 
for very likely a score of her rela- 
tives, sisters and aunts, are outside 
waiting to leave their calling cards. 
So, I do the only thing left for me to 
do. I flee. I desert. I run away madly 
praying that she will buzz against 
the meshes of the veil and leave her 
stinger there instead of in the ten- 
der part of my nose. Dignity, I 
abandon. Prestige, I throw to the 
winds. 

So far as my good wife, Lucile, 
is concerned, I have neither dignity 
nor prestige in this bee business, 
for she has seen me brought low 
too many times. 

A man who has to pull up his 
shirt tail and holler for help in the 
rear, has no dignity! And where is 
prestige then? 

How I wish drones made honey! 
Then I would assuredly be rich, for 
they are so large that each one 
could bring home at least a _ tea- 
spoonful of honey a day, and I 
would have no worry about what 
they thought of my doings. I would 
just go right up to the front of the 


(Continued on page 527) 
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The Double Depth Frame Made Practical 
By Wayne Keller, Oshkosh, Nebraska 


One winter I envisioned a double- 
depth brood frame. It was to fit the 
depth of a two-story standard hive, 
giving the queen plenty of room in 
the center of the hive and allowing 
the winter cluster to move onto 
fresh honey without having to cross 
the barriers that exist between the 
two sets of combs. These barriers at 
the center of the hive consist of top 
and bottom bars, bee spaces, and 
imperfect cells where the comb is 
fastened to the wood. Being in the 
center of the hive, these barriers are 
a retarding factor in spring breed- 
ing, and often result in outright 
death of the colony in winter. What 
an advantage to the bees to have a 
solid worker comb 18 inches deep! 


The plan was to have six such 
combs in the middle of the hive and 
have standard frames at the sides in 
both stories. In this way the sur- 
plus honey stored in the edge combs 
of the food chamber could be ex- 
tracted if necessary. To remove the 
large frames for examination it 
would be necessary to remove a 
standard comb from the side of the 
second story. At the beginning of 
the experiment only one serious dis- 
advantage was contemplated. It 
was that the colonies must be left 
two stories high at all times, even 
when moving. Now the greatest 
disadvantage appears to be _ that 
these colonies become congested eas- 
ily in early season, preventing oc- 
cupancy of supers. A knowledge of 
bee behavior has solved this mixed 
disadvantage —an entrance is pro- 
vided at the top of the double-story 
brood unit. With this arrangement 
the brood nest is kept clear and 
work progresses rapidly in the su- 
pers. 

At the beginning, when equip- 
ment had to be made at home be- 
cause Of war shortages, I equipped 
about 20 hives with frames as de- 
scribed above. I had _ standard 
frames of comb to place at the edges 
and used six double-depth frames of 
foundation in the center. Bees were 
so badly in need of supers that arti- 
ficial swarms were made and placed 
in the new hives. The queens were 
young, and claimed a large part of 
the extensive areas for brood. Plen- 
ty of honey was stored in the upper 
parts to insure perfect wintering. 
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Comparison of the comb surfaces availa- 
ble for brood. The double-depth comb has 
continuous comb at the vital center loca- 
tion which is two inches of waste in the 
food chamber arrangement. There is no 
starving of the winter cluster with honey 
in the hive. Early development of the 
colony is insured in spring. Swarming is 
advanced. 

With the new entrance system it 
may be that the brood frames—es- 
pecially those in the middle—will 
not have enough honey above the 
winter cluster. On the other hand, 
such powerful colonies should have 
a broad, full cluster capable of 
reaching honey in the outer areas of 
all the combs. 

The six large masses of brood pre- 
sented a picture to delight the heart 
of any beekeeper, especially one who 
likes a large clear brood nest. I 
have some strains of bees whose 
queens need about that much space 
to do their usual work. They seem 
to be at their best all the time. This 
hive enables one to select the best 
and to detect a failing queen at once. 

Next season the hives will be 
managed in the following manner: 
In early spring no attention will be 
given, as there is plenty of room for 
brood rearing—and a reserve of pol- 
len and honey from the strength of 
the past season. In late spring a su- 
per will be placed above and set 
back enough to provide a summer 
entrance at the top of the brood 
chamber. The bottom entrance cleat 
will be left in place after being cer- 
tain that winter debris is cleared 
out. The winter flight hole will not 
be disturbed at all, being a perma- 
nent item at the center of the hive 

(Continued on page 531) 
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Second Glances 


Extracting of honey has changed 
considerably in a relatively few 
years. Steam, capping melters, big 
extractors, and what might be called 
assembly line methods have speed- 
ed it up—and made it a far easier 
job than formerly. (Of course, the 
general absence of those old-time 
big crops has contributed to the 
speed up!) I doubt much though if 
many beekeepers have as much floor 
space for the size of their outfit as 
Mr. Gardner mentions—most honey 
houses are too crowded. The tank 
battery system of clarification is 
good if space is available and the 
temperature is not too chilly as men- 
tioned. And the caution against ex- 
tracting unripe honey is one to keep 
in mind—your whole crop may even 
be docked in price if the moisture 
content is too high (page 417). 

Excluders do not hinder bees ap- 
preciably, says C. H. Pease (page 
421), and the experience of many 
will agree with him. I have never 
tried traps to any extent, but ex- 
cluders are often in place when us- 
ing various swarm control plans. 
Many producers who do not use 
them at all also find that the bees 
often do not store enough honey for 
winter in the standard double brood 
nest—too much brood that does not 
fully hatch until after the flow is 
over. 

Clover seed yields have gone 
sharply down in many parts of the 
country. With the importance of 
legumes for agriculture as a whole, 
this is serious, and research such as 
that at Ohio State University is of 
definite worth not only to beekeep- 
ers but to all farmers (page 423). 
The various reasons for the decline 
in seed production need to be assem- 
bled and correlated. It is a project 
to watch carefully. 

Swarm control certainly is of vi- 
tal importance if the beekeeper is to 
secure a crop—all the more so when 
flows are short. Mr. Phillips’ sug- 
gestions (page 425) do apply partic- 
ularly to small home yards of bees, 
but of course giving sufficient room 
in time applies to all beekeepers. 
One thing, though — giving combs 
rather than foundation for the sec- 
ond brood chamber (if you do not 
winter in two) will prove more suc- 
cessful in preventing swarming. And 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


if you place foundation below the 
brood, don’t expect good combs to 
be built. Proper drawing out of 
foundation will always be had the 
most easily above the brood and 
during a good flow. 

Purely bred Caucasians are good 
bees, but those first two words tell 
why they have not been adopted as 
generally as their good qualities 
would otherwise induce. It is often 
hard to secure any great percentage 
of pure matings with Italians as 
prominent as they are. And with 
crosses the yellow will predominate 
as Supersedure goes on. Sometimes 
a bee will result so that armor plate 
will be needed to work. They have 
a little greater tendency to swarm 
than either race when purely bred 
also (page 428). 

Honey sweetened iced tea sounds 
like a fine idea—and I have a notion 
it will taste as fine as it sounds 
(page 431). After one of those real- 
ly hot days when bees have been 
pouring in the nectar, it would real- 
ly make supper turn out right! 

To sell, tell. That is a necessity 
in any line, and selling honey is no 
exception. The approach sign for 
a roadside stand would seem to be 
almost a necessity in these days of 
high speed traffic, and a big display 
of what you have to sell will help to 
stop the prospective customer the 
sign has slowed down. Those are 
good points. Let’s have more of 
them, Mr. Paisley (page 432). 

Old Drone of past Gleanings years 
probably would not have approved 
of the aluminum roofed bee hives 
(page 433). His highest aim in life 
was to eliminate the work angle for 
himself—not the bees! Seriously, if 
the aluminum covers do help con- 
siderably in keeping the hive cooler, 
they should aid swarm control as 
well as other things. 

Beekeeping has its hills and val- 
leys like all living. Editor Deyell 
has some very good paragraphs to 
begin his monthly Talk (page 434). 
We need to remember that the pessi- 
mism of one day can change rapidly 
to the other mood—and that most of 
the things we are afraid of never 


happen. Thank you, Mr.Deyell, for 
all of us. 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


How Long Does it Take 
To Become a Beekeeper? 

A few years ago a lady in the 
country who had acquired a few 
hives of bees called up in a rather 
frantic tone, asking if someone would 
help her out in the management of 
her apiary. In a few days I found 
time to examine her hives of bees. I 
soon found that she knew practical- 
ly nothing about bees or beekeeping. 
However, she was very anxious to 
learn, and as she looked over my 
shoulder as I removed the combs 
from each hive she finally asked, 
“Just how long will it take me to 
become a beekeeper?” I replied, 
“Perhaps 20 years.’ She looked at 
me in astonishment and said, ‘““Why, 
I thought I could learn the business 
in a few months.” 

I explained that it is perfectly 
possible for a beginner to keep a 
few hives of bees and secure some 
surplus honey when conditions are 
favorable, but it takes a number of 
years to become proficient in bee- 
keeping. 

As I talk to people who are inter- 
ested in bees and want to begin 
keeping them, it is clear to me that 
most of them think of beekeeping 
as being entirely different from 
other lines of business. Some of 
you may recall my telling of the 
experience I had on a train a few 
years ago of meeting a young medi- 
cal student who said it was his un- 
derstanding that keeping bees was 
very simple—that all you had to do 
was to get a few hives, put swarms 
into them, put on supers, take off 
the honey, sell it, and then go South 
in the fall and bask in the southern 
sunshine all winter, permitting the 
bees to take care of themselves dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Now the strange part of this is 
that a few successful beekeepers are 
doing this very thing, but do not be 
disillusioned — these beekeepers 
know what they are doing and how 
to do it. They make sure that their 
colonies are properly managed dur- 
ing the spring months, that they 
have an abundance of food and 
comb space and correct manage- 
ment during the summer flow, and 
last but not least, that all colonies 
going into winter quarters are head- 
ed with good queens, have a super- 
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By M. J. Deyell 


M. J. Deyell 


abundance of stores of good quality, 
and are properly protected against 
the elements. 

It is a fact that beekeeping is dif- 
ferent from any other branch of ag- 
riculture—but you have to know 
your bees to be successful. 

As brought out in a former talk, 
the beekeeper may do his part in 
having populous colonies of bees 
ready for the honey flow as a result 
of having applied intelligent apiary 
management, but if the weather 
man is not kind to the beekeeper 
in ordering weather favorable for 
nectar secretion, a maximum honey 
crop may not be secured. 

Severe Drouth Reduces the Crop 

In some sections of the clover belt 
the unusually dry weather withered 
clovers and other honey plants at a 
critical time and there was nothing 
the beekeeper could do about it ex- 
cept to move his bees, and even 
though he did this he might not have 
secured any surplus honey. Moving 
apiaries involves a great deal of 
time and labor but it does pay in 
some instances—if the owner of the 
bees knows what he is doing, and 
why. 

Some Interesting Things Happen 

Just recently, during the dry spell 
in this section of Ohio, some local 
showers visited rather restricted 
areas. There would be a down-pour 
of rain here in Medina, and we sup- 
posed that practically all of Ohio 
was receiving ample moisture. When 
we learned the facts we found that 
a few miles away not a drop of rain 
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had fallen. This has resulted in a 
variety of crop conditions. Some api- 
aries have done fairly well; others 
have done practically nothing. Ap- 
parently this is true of some other 
states. 

One beginner with one colony, not 
far from Medina, was fortunate 
enough to get a fair yield of nice 
clover comb honey. The colony was 
very populous and headed by a very 
prolific young queen put in this 
spring. 

Have the Platter Right Side Up 

In some instances, beekeepers lose 
crops of honey because they fail to 
have enough supers on their hives 
at the right time. Some beekeepers 
imagine they are not going to get 
much of a crop and consequently 
neglect to put on supers. 

It is surprising how much surplus 
honey strong colonies of bees will 
store when conditions are just right. 
In some instances, colonies may store 
a super of honey in three or four 
days, but if the supers are not on, 
the poor bees have no place to put 
the surplus so they plug the brood 
chamber full of honey, then loaf at 
the hive entrance. 

We Never Know What the Crop Will 
Be Until Late in the Season 

As this is being written on July 
12, bees in this area appear to be 
making a spurt in honey gathering 
following a period of, non-activity. 
The recent copious rains may cause 
the clover still in bloom to secrete 
nectar. It surely pays to have colo- 
nies and equipment in readiness for 
honey flows that may materialize. 


Looking up from under- 
neath a skep hive which 
has some cross sticks to 
help support the combs. 
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A hive with an upper as well as a lower 
entrance during hot weather. 


Avoid Having White Honey 
Mixed With Dark 

In some sections of the North, 
buckwheat is grown and this comes 
into bloom early in August. It pays 
to remove the white surplus honey 
as soon as the combs are capped 
over, in order to avoid having dark 
honey mixed with the white. 

In some regions there may be a 
light white honey flow, usually from 
sweet clover and alfalfa, up until 


(Continued on page 528) 
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Sales Tales 


By Tom Paisley 


In an effort to encourage the ex- 
change of selling ideas, this article 
is presented. It is the second of a 
series which will pass along hints 
and suggestions to help you sell 
your honey. It is hoped that if you 
have a plan or idea which has help- 
ed sell your honey you will pass it 
along so that other beekeepers will 
benefit from your experience. 

At this season of the year bee- 
keepers both large and small are 
removing honey from the hive and 
preparing it for the market. There 
are several thoughts that have been 
talked over many times about the 
importance of correct packaging 
and labeling of both extracted and 
comb honey. 

The Package 

The two chief factors to consider 
in packaging are: protection of the 
honey, and having an _ attractive 
eye - appealing, customer - stopping 
container. The protection of the 
honey is especially important in 
selling comb honey. Too much comb 
honey is marketed in flimsy car- 
tons that will break down in ship- 
ping and handling. It certainly is 
not sensible to try to sell your cus- 
tomers broken combs that leak hon- 
ey. 

In bottling extracted honey the 
jar is very important. The cost of 
new jars will more than pay for 
themselves instead of bottling honey 
in odd shape Mason jars. The cus- 
tomer must like the looks of the 
package before he will even try it. 
New jars of various designs look 
clean and sanitary. A specially de- 
signed honey jar will show the hon- 
ey to better advantage than the con- 
tainers you may have in your base- 
ment. 

The Label 

The label on the bottle is extreme- 
ly important. It is your business 
signature or personality which all 
your customers will know. Your 
label must be eye-catching and at- 
tractive to interest buyers in the 
product that you have in the bottle. 

Color is most important in gaining 
attention for your honey. A drab, 
colorless label will not command at- 
tention. There are many colors 
which are used effectively on labels. 
One chief consideration is: do the 
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A simple sign that at least lets people 
know you have honey to sell. 


colors used make the honey look 
light or dark? The label you use 
should put your honey in the best 
possible light. 

Aside from the sales value of the 
label there is some written material 
which must appear on the label. The 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act requires that the following in- 
formation be given: 

1. The name of the product. 

2. The name and address of the 
producer or packer. 

3. An accurate 
weight or measure. 

It is very important that these 
facts be present on your labels. q- 
ditional information may be used if 
it is so desired. However, many la- 
bels are confused by too much print- 
ed material. It is wise to keep the 
amount of printing to a minimum. 

These suggestions on packaging 
and labeling are made because of 
the necessity of putting a neat, at- 
— clean product on the mar- 

et. 
Getting to the Customer 

After you have prepared a color- 
ful package of fine quality honey for 
the market, the problem is getting 
it to the customers. The problem is 
not to sell the people who have 
bought your honey in previous years 
and who you know will come back 
for more. New customers are what 
we all want. Each year people use 
an average of 100 pounds of cane 
sugar for every pound of honey. 
Certainly there is a large field from 
which to get new customers. How 
can each of us show people that 
they should eat our honey? 

Sampling 
One proved method used in the 
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\ serve-self honey stand in Minnesota that 
proved to be profitable. 


food business for years to obtain 
new buyers for a product is sam- 
pling. If you let customers at your 
stand or the storekeeper who sells 
your honey taste the quality of the 
product you can do a great deal to- 
wards breaking down sales resist- 
ance. The sense of taste is a sure- 
fire way to attack the buying habits 
of people who do not buy honey. 
New and satisfied customers will 
remember that you started them us- 
ing honey. 

In your own neighborhood there 
are many excellent chances to give 
away samples. No matter how little 
or how much honey you have, you 
can well afford to set some aside to 
he used to bring in new customers. 
At the next church party or social 
gathering donate several iars to he 
given away as prizes. This not only 
sets a bottle of honey with your 
label to a new table, but you are 
also known as a very generous bee- 
keeper. What better sales promo- 
tion could you have than this? Many 
of the samples that are given away 
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will bring steady customers to your 
door. Samples used properly are a 
wise investment if ever there was 
one. 
Talking Honey 

Talking honey is one method of 
getting new customers that none of 
us uses enough. We know the Amer- 
ican Medical Association approved 
honey as a baby food, but did we tell 
the next door neighbor who has two 
small children? If we would only 
present the true facts about honey 
to the people to whom they applied 
we would increase our sales. This 
method of obtaining interested buy- 
ers is the most economical known. 
Talk is free, but it can really draw 
customers. 

Honest Advertising 

In this same line of thought it is 
wise to honestly advertise the prod- 
uct you have. One beekeeper, who 
passed this idea on to us, told of 
having advertised honey with little 
results. When he stated that he had 
Fall Honey, goldenrod and amber 
honey, he got results from his ad- 
vertising. It is wise to tell custom- 
ers all you can about the honey they 
buy. All people do not like the 
same flavors, but if they know what 
kind of honey they are getting they 
will reorder. Honesty will more 
than pay off in this department. 

Selling is a combination of well- 
thought-out plans. None of the ideas 
we have presented will sell your 
honey by itself. However, a plan- 
ned program of selling is bound to 
bring results. The continuous ef- 
fort of any beekeeper to develop a 
market for his product will bear 
fruit in increased sales ai a higher 
price. 


Prospects Good in Missouri 
By J. E. Johnson, Verona, Missouri 


We have more white clover in 
bloom than for eight years — just 
seems as though we cannot get su- 
pers on fast enough. Southwest 
Missouri has had the best flow in 
years. More and more sweet clover 
is being grown and there is more 
white clover in pastures than for 
many years. From May 1 to June 
14 we had only 13 days when it did 
not rain, so prospects should be good 
for 1950. 
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Editorials 


Bees in Towns This editorial is 
and Cities prompted by a 

letter just receiv- 
ed from a beekeeper in Buffalo, 
New York, who informed us that 
the City Council convened on Au- 
gust 19 to consider the matter of 
ousting bees from within the city 
limits. We do not yet know the 
outcome of this hearing. Just re- 
cently we have received somewhat 
similar reports from beekeepers in 
other sections of the country. 

This is a serious matter because 
there are hundreds of beekeepers 
and hives of bees in towns and cities 
and these bees are rendering an es- 
sential service in pollinating some 
of the fruits and vegetables grown 
by city dwellers. 

Furthermore, the bees’ gather 
available nectar that would other- 
wise be lost if honey bees were not 
kept in the cities and towns. We 
happen to Know that a considerable 
amount of sweet clover grows in 
and around Buffalo. 

Obviously, some beekeepers mis- 
handled hives of bees and perhaps 
caused some innocent people to be 
stung, thus arousing the wrath of 
some of the citizens. Such an oc- 
currence is unfortunate for  bee- 
keepers and city people. 

We have tried to advise beekeep- 
ers to use. care in manipulating 
hives especially when there is a 
dearth of nectar. Hives should be 
opened only during a day when 
honey is being gathered. We have 
also advised giving neighbors some 
honey which, by the way, will cov- 
er a multitude of sins on the part of 
the bees. 





* * * * 

Honey Crop Spotted As we go to 

press on July 
20 reports from over the country 
seem to indicate a rather spotted 
honey crop. Local rains in some 
areas revived honey plants at a 
critical time, following a rather pro- 
longed drouth. In other sections of 
the country the drouth continued, 
drying up clovers and other nectar 
plants. The drouth extended into 
most of Ontario and some of the 
New England states. It seems ap- 
parent that the crop from clovers 
may fall short of what was antici- 
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pated earlier in the season, except 
possibly in parts of the middle 
northwestern states. If so, the small 
surplus carried over from 1948 may 
be readily absorbed. 


** ££ 8 


A Ton of Honey That is a consid- 
From One Colony erable amount of 
honey to take 
from one colony in one season—an 
almost unbelievable amount. (See 
page 487 of this issue for details.) 
Obviously there must have been 
favorable conditions for nectar se- 
cretion and an abundance of nec- 
tar plants available to the bees. Fur- 
thermore, the multiple-queen colo- 
ny that made this stupendous record 
received expert management prior 
to and throughout the season. 

It seems obvious that the majority 
of beekeepers in this and other coun- 
tries fail to secure the maximum 
crops of surplus honey because they 
do not have their colonies up to 
maximum strength, boiling over 
with bees at the very beginning of 
the major honey flow. 

It would appear from recent re- 
ports from Australia that bumper 
honey crops—between two and four 
hundred-pound averages—are qj.ite 
common in that country. Some 
beekeepers in the U.S.A. who have 
been securing small crops recently 
may feel like moving to Australia 
or South Africa. 


* * * KF F 


Honey at Fall Fairs Honey dis- 

plays at fall 
fairs bring our product to the atten- 
tion of thousands of people who 
otherwise would not see or learn 
about honey. 

An observation hive of bees, with 
someone present to answer the many 
questions asked, can be used to good 
advantage. Many people know a 
little about honey but the majority 
of them are not familiar with how 
it is produced and its food value. 

A display of honey in different 
sized jars as well as in combs, at- 
tractively arranged around electric 
lights, with an observation hive of 
bees in front, is bound to cause 
many people to pause long enough 
to focus their attention on honey. 
When it is offered for sale at a 
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booth those who have become in- 
terested have an opportunity to 
make a purchase which may have 
far-reaching results. 

If all beekeepers’ associations 
would sponsor honey displays at 
fairs, the demand for honey would 
be strengthened. 

ok * aK a as 

“Enemies of the This is the title 
Adult Honey Bee” of Mimeograph 

Series 356, dat- 
ed May 7, 1949, put out by the Utah 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Logan, and written by Ento- 
mologist Shih-Chun Ma of Shang- 
hai, China, who has been engaged in 
research on problems of beekeeping. 

Beekeepers have been concerned 
with brood and bee diseases but per- 
haps not enough consideration is be- 
ing given to predators and parasites 
of which there are approximately 
100 of the former — including in- 
sects, birds, and mammals—and ap- 
proximately 40 parasites. 

The study was made under the su- 
pervision of Dr. G. F. Knowlton of 
the Logan Station. 

It seems possible that the seem- 
ingly mysterious reduction of hive 
populations at times during the sea- 
son may be due in part at least to 
some of the numerous predators and 
parasites that prey on adult honey 
bees. (See page 521.) 

* kee Ke H i 

Honey is Honey It would be inter- 

esting to know 
how many kinds of honey there are 
in this country and the rest of the 
world. Some flavors are pleasing 
to some people and displeasing to 
others, so who is going to be the 
judge of the quality of honey? 

Some years ago we had at the 
Gleanings office about 40 small jars, 
each containing what was reputed 
to be honey from a certain source 
or blossom found in the U.S.A. One 
day the writer took time to taste all 
of the samples. Each was different 
from the others. Most of the dark- 
er honeys had more pronounced or 
stronger flavors than the _ lighter- 
colored honeys. Does that mean 
that the darker honeys are inferior 
to the lighter-colored honeys? Hard- 
ly. We recently met a person who 
wants only buckwheat honey, yet 
we have heard others say that the 
odor of buckwheat honey almost 
makes them sick. 

Some of the strong-flavored hon- 
eys of Europe are found in high- 
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class city stores—all dressed up in 
fancy-shaped jars decorated with 
ribbon. And incidentally, these for- 
eign honeys bring a fancy price and 
people do buy them. 

What would happen if some en- 
terprising beekeeper with a flair for 
merchandising would put up some 
of our goldenrod, aster, or other 
dark honeys in fancy containers and 
ask a price that would cover the 
extra cost of packaging and include 
a reasonable margin of profit? Has 
anyone tried this? 

Are European dark honeys any 
better or worse than American dark 
honeys? It aguinaldo honey from 
Cuba (reputed to cure some human 
ills) selling at around $2.00 per 
pound, any better or as good as some 
of the American dark honeys? 

We need to know more about dif- 
ferent kinds of honey, food values, 
curative qualities, etc. But in the 
final analysis isn’t it a fact that the 
majority of people are going to eat 
honeys they like and not honeys 
they don’t like—regardless of food 
values? Generally speaking, peo- 
ple prefer the honey they were 
brought up on, and honey is honey 
regardless of its color or flavor. 

s *¢ * *& * 

Moving Strong Colonies We receive 

many in- 
quiries regarding the moving of bees 
—short and long distances. During 
the years we have had considerable 
experience transporting bees by hay 
rack, truck, railway stock cars, iced 
refrigerator cars, and river boats. It 
seems obvious that in the near fu- 
ture full colonies, perhaps entire 
apiaries, may be moved by airplane. 
At present some package bees are 
being shipped by air. All methods 
involve plenty of hard work. 

Moving bees during cool weather 
is not difficult so far as maintaining 
the comfort of bees enroute is con- 
cerned. During cool or cold weath- 
er it is possible to move bees by 
truck a reasonable distance—a few 
hundred miles—without using en- 
trance screens. 

Some beekeepers truck bees with 
entrances open or not screened when 
the weather is quite warm. One ob- 
jection to this practice is that in the 
event of an accident on the road or 
a breakdown involving considerable 
delay, bees may leave the hives and 
,cause some trouble on the highway. 
Reports have been received of bees 
from trucks stinging people and in 
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one instance school children at play. 
Such occurrences tend to set people 
against honey bees and this hinders 
rather than helps our industry. 

In parts of the West where migra- 
tory beekeeping is practiced, espe- 
cially in California, bees to be mov- 
ed a few hundred miles are loaded in 
the evening after they return from 
the fields and are hauled during the 
night, arriving at destination early 
the following morning. Moving 
without using entrance screens obvi- 
ates much labor. It is imperative to 
have trucks in first class mechanical 
condition. 

On June 14 we moved 40 two-and- 
one-half story populous colonies 75 
miles. We used entrance and top 
screens and did the moving quite 
early in the day. It would have 
been impossible to move such mon- 
strous colonies unscreened without 
having some of the bees leave the 
hives and perhaps cause trouble en- 
route. We have moved full colonies 
earlier in the season short distances 
without screens. 

In any event it seems inadvisable 
to move very populous colonies ei- 
ther screened or unscreened when 
the weather is very hot—between 90 
and 100 degrees—as there is danger 
of bees smothering. Bee moving 
should be done during a cool spell 
if possible. 


od 

Progress Report The Dominion Ex- 
on Beekeeping perimental Farm 

at Brandon, Mani- 
toba, has put out a progress report 
on experiments conducted along dif- 
ferent lines during the decade 1937 
to 1947. 

In the Bee and Horticulture De- 
partment of the report 17 pages are 
devoted to experiments conducted in 
the Experimental Apiary at Bran- 
don, written by E. Braun. 

An ll-year average per-colony 
production of honey from a group of 
eight colonies used to ascertain the 
average honey production potential 
was 150 plus pounds. The greatest 
per-colony daily gains occurred in 
July and the highest gain for a day 
was 26% pounds. 

Colonies headed by sister queens 
showed approximately the same per- 
centage of supersedure as colonies 
with unrelated queens. 

It was found by installing Cauca- 
sian bees with Italian queens, also 
Caucasian queens with Italian bees, 
that about 50 percent of the original 
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bees in the packages were worn out 
or had disappeared within six weeks 
and some of the youngest hive bees 
lived from 11 to 12 weeks. 

Overwintered colonies were found 
to out-produce package bees and the 
per-colony difference in profit was 
$1.83 in favor of the over-wintered 
colonies, labor and other expenses 
considered. 

A recurrence of AFB was observ- 
ed in infected combs treated with 
water - formalin, alcohol - formalin, 
and chlorine gas. 

A five-year average honey pro- 
duction with five colonies each of 
Caucasian, Carniolan, and _ Italian 
bees showed the Carniolans in the 
lead, the Italians second, the Cau- 
casians third. The two darker races 
would fly at temperatures four de- 
grees lower than the Italians. 

Outside-wintered colonies were 
found to have a lower mortality rate 
than gellar-wintered colonies and 
showed three pounds less loss dur- 
ing the winter. Colonies packed out- 
side in Balsam wool with a top en- 
trance lost slightly less weight dur- 
ing winter, were stronger in the 
spring, and produced a higher av- 
erage crop of honey than cellar-win- 
tered colonies or colonies packed in 
Balsam wool with a bottom en- 
trance. 

The progress report represents an 
enormous amount of painstaking 
work and should be read in its en- 
tirety to be fully appreciated. 

a 


International The beekeeping in- 
Beekeeping dustry is one of the 

oldest branches of ag- 
riculture. Honey bees are needed in 


all countries for honey production 
and pollination. There should be a 
closer cooperation and coordination 
of effort between beekeepers of dif- 
ferent countries than at present. Our 
industry should be international in 
scope. It is hoped that before long 
there may be a freer interchange of 
ideas pertaining to beekeeping which 
may be said to be an international 
language. All people who handle 
honey bees, regardless of color or 
creed, feel a oneness of spirit and 
have much in common. 

The International Congress of 
Beekeepers to be held in Amster 
dam August 22 to 27 should draw 
beekeepers of all countries together 
in a bond of friendship and cooper 
ation. 
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From North, East, South and West 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 2 
Weather: Today 
finds Southern 
California with a 
variety of  sun- 
shiny days. For a 
few days it will be 
quite warm both 
day and night — 
with the thermom- 
eter going well to- 
ward 100 degrees 
in the daytime. Then we will have 
times with cooler daytime tempera- 
tures and almost cold nights, often 
causing us to put on an extra blan- 
ket. 

No rain has fallen and every ef- 
fort is being put forth to get weter 
for irrigation. All water tables are 
being lowered and each year finds 
the water question more and more 
of an acute problem. 

Honey Crop: The orange honey is 
off the hives and extracted. It is 
estimated that there will be an av- 
erage of 40 pounds per colony. Out- 
side ranges, such as black sage, 
white sage, and wild buckwheat are 
not producing well. Beekeepers 
say that if the bees get a fill-up 
from these sources, they will be do- 
ing well. A number of beekeepers 
are moving and others are getting 
ready to move to the cotton. It will 
probably be from the 1st to the 10th 
of July before the cotton begins to 
bloom. Consequently no one knows 
yet what to expect from that source. 
But we are all hopeful. 

Miscellaneous: Prices are around 
10 cents for white honey delivered. 

Reports come in from _ sections 
where there are orange blossoms 
and black sage within reach of the 
bees that the blending of the two 
gives a most delightful flavor. 

We made a trip through the 
northern part of Southern California. 
It is not what we might call bee 
country although there are sections 
where considerable sage honey is 
produced. We do not believe that 
they get over-crowded as we do at 
times here in Southern California. 

As we drive along the highways 
with the ocean on the west and thou- 
sands of acres of lima beans on the 
east, one often wonders at the diver- 
sity of methods used. Thousands of 
acres in Orange County—not many 
years ago—were too wet to grow 
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crops on. This acreage was called 
peat lands. An artesian well was 
easy to get and sometimes the water 
was pumped to higher ground for 
irrigation purposes. 

Today thousands of acres of these 
peat lands are being cultivated and 
are some of the most valuable farm 
lands in the country. They are es- 
pecially fine for lima beans. One 
good irrigation just before the land 
is leveled and planted to beans 
grows a crop without other cultiva- 
tion or irrigation. However, many 
of the beans are irrigated regularly. 

Then in the Ventura and Santa 
Barbara sections thousands of acres 
of rolling hills are producing beans 
without irrigation. The only mois- 
ture comes from the fogs that drift 
in from the ocean. 

The lima bean is a good honey 
producer and many colonies of bees 
are moved to the bean fields every 
year.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cal- 
ifornia. 


a=W 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 1 
Weather: Not a 


splash of rain fell 
in this area _ since 
the last report and 
while a few places 
in northern § Cali- 
fornia got an occa- 
sional shower, the 
general report for 
the past month will 
have to be Contin- 
ued Dry. News over 
the radio night be- 
fore last indicated that a_ killing 
frost had occurred in some of the 
northern counties and in southern 
Oregon. (Imagine that happening 
in sunny California on the last day 
of June!) If we put the two togeth- 
er for all of northern California, 
together with a shortage of rain- 
fall of three inches or better, the 
situation adds up to a poor pros- 
pect for even an average honey crop 
this year. Irrigation water seems 
to be sufficient for most crops and 
more is being used this year than in 
times of average rainfall. The tem- 
perature has been on the low side 
with many nights and mornings be- 
ing actually cool. 

Plant Conditions: A hurried trip 
through some of the northern coun- 
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ties revealed that the star thistle 
looked rather thin and short with 
fewer blossoms than most beekeep- 
ers like to see at this time of year. 
Colonies have started to store some 
surplus, as one beekeeper expressed 
it, ‘“‘Not enough to get excited about 
but sufficient to keep the colonies in 
good shape.” The yield from Ladino 
clover has been less than last year 
and disappointing in most places. 
In fact, colonies in some apiaries 
have lost weight during the past 
two weeks when there was an 
abundance of bloom in nearby irri- 
gated Ladino clover pastures. Ex- 
amination of representative colo- 
nies, picked at random in some api- 
aries located in seed alfalfa areas in 
three different locations, revealed 
that the yield has been slow to date, 
some of the colonies having little or 
no surplus while the stronger colo- 
nies had stored about 30 pounds (not 
enough for winter stores). Some of 
the colonies had been moved into 
the alfalfa with a super of honey 
from another source. It may be 
hard for the beekeeper to convince 
the seed grower that the colonies 
did not gather that amount from the 
alfalfa. In this particular instance 
it will make no difference because 
the colonies were moved in on a 
straight minimum rental basis with- 
out any guarantee from chemical in- 
jury or income from seed or honey. 
Seed set on alfalfa seems to be gen- 
erally satisfactory this far, even 
though the honey flow has been dis- 
appointing. There is considerable 
bloom on the alfalfa and if the 
weather turns warmer there is suf- 
ficient time for the bees to gather 
an average crop. 

The Honey Market: Slow is about 
the right word to describe the move- 
ment of honey on the local markets. 
Prices have remained much the 
same but the demand has not im- 
proved. Unemployment has increas- 
ed and a carventers’ strike in north- 
ern California has thrown many out 
of work, including those trades de- 
pendent upon carpenter labor. With 
many carpenters out of work before 
the strike started, it doesn’t make 
sense for those who are working for 
$17.00 for an eight-hour day to 
strike for an additional $1.00 a day 
raise. For every day they miss now 
they will have to work 18 days to 
catch up. providing they get the 
raise. They have been out two 
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weeks now with no prospect for a 
settlement in sight. (Do the so-call- 
ed union leaders or officers go with- 
out their salaries during the period 
of a strike?) This unemployment 
reduces the purchasing power of the 
buyers and affects the trade in all 
items with the greatest effect being 
in the nonessential commodities. A 
couple of honey processors are “en- 
joying” a price war on 5-pound con- 
tainers of honey sold in the Bay 
area. History seems to be repeating 
itself when one compares the pres- 
ent price trend of honey with that 
following World War I. Some pro- 
ducers have decided to market their 
own honey in retail containers rath- 
er than to sell wholesale at present 
prices. This sometimes works to 
advantage, especially if the produc- 
er will actively canvas the smaller 
stores or sell on a _ house-to-house 
basis. 

Miscellaneous: I received a tele- 
phone call yesterday from an agent 
of a large canning company con- 
cerning the use of chemicals for to- 
mato insects. He wanted to know 
which would be less toxic to bees, 
calcium arsenate or cryolite, because 
he said a tomato grower for whom 
he was getting the information was 
under contract to deliver insect-free 
tomatoes and was forbidden to use 
DDT or DDD. His contract was said 
to be typical of all contracts author- 
ized by that same canning company. 
I did my best to convince him that 
DDD or DDT would give far better 
results in controlling tomato insects 
than either calcium arsenate or cry- 
olite and the agent admitted that 
the grower knew that to be true, but 
that his contract called for the use 
of either calcium arsenate or cryo- 
lite. Under the circumstances, cry- 
olite would be the lesser of the two 
evils as far as beekeeping is con- 
cerned but would not be a good sub- 
stitute for DDD or DDT. I was fur- 
ther advised that—in all probability 
—the canning company included 
this provision because of their im- 
pression that the hydrocarbons left 
a noticeable off-flavor in the canned 
tomatoes. There is no basis for this 
assumption; in fact, the Canners’ 
Association, in cooperation with our 
research agencies, have determined 
that there is no residue problem or 
any noticeable flavor imparted by 
the use of DDD or DDT: that the 
recommended methods of washing 
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and preparing the tomatoes for can- 
ning removed all traces of these 
chemicals. I am mentioning these 
facts here because they should be of 
interest to all beekeepers and _ to- 
mato growers. Beekeepers should 
continue to ask County Farm Advis- 
ors and various growers about the 
insect control programs and mate- 
rials to be used on field crops in the 
vicinity of their apiaries. The pres- 
sure of certain groups to continue 
the use of arsenicals is still great 
and beekeepers should be on their 
guard. Airplanes are being equip- 
ped to apply liquid sprays instead of 
dusts, and where liquids are applied 
the danger to livestock and to bees 
from drifting materials is greatly 
reduced.—J. E. Eckert, University 
of California at Davis. 


Sa 

MONTANA, July 3 

Weather: The long- 
er we live here the 
more we can appre- 
ciate the fact that 
no one knows much 
about the weather 
' except a newcomer. 
_ All the old timers 
» expect better weath- 
er when it is bad. 

I just looked at 
the temperature at 
9:30 p.m. and it was 42 degrees so I 
came into the house and built a fire 
in the fireplace. : 

There was a snow storm and frost 
over lots of the intermountain re- 
gion last week. I never heard of 
any serious damage to the honey 
plants. 

All of our mountain peaks that are 
10,000 feet have plenty of snow and 
most of our streams are high for 
this time of year. 

There has been plenty of rain 
here and some fields have not had 
to be irrigated. But some areas in 
the state have been too dry and cold. 
The wind blew so hard that a car 
was nearly blown off the road. 

Crop and Market: Very few honey 
producers in this part of western 
Montana have any honey left. The 
stores have some but will not have 
any carry-over. 

There is a better feeling about the 
honey market than there was two 
months ago. A year ago most any 
honey buyer would tell us that the 
price was too high. Now with low- 
er prices they think more honey 
should move in the stores. 
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Our wax has been shipped for 
nearly a year. But we have calls 
for it at very fine prices from places 
we had never heard from before. 

Miscellaneous: Very little of our 
state was reported in the distress 
area last year. However, one fellow 
had 200 hives of bees that took 140 
packages of bees and several queens 
to anywhere near put them in nor- 
mal shape. Some packages and 
queens have not gotten along too 
well at this date. About three miles 
south one bee yard was covered up 
with gravel and water when the 
ditch ran over during the recent 
snow and hard rain. It took a bull- 
dozer and equipment to save any of 
this yard. Another beekeeper had 
a fire go through a yard which burn- 
ed nearly all the hives. 

There has been very little air- 
plane dusting of bees and peas but 
road and field spray machines were 
pulled by tractor. I see it got some 
sweet clover but it doesn’t seem to 
harm the weeds. 

I am afraid some of our folks 
have been too cautious and will find 
a fair market for the honey. I have 
one friend who said you can’t have 
too much honey at selling time.— 
Parson Pile, Corvallis, Montana. 

“sw 
NEBRASKA, July 2 

Weather: When 
~ you can walk up 
' on a snowdrift and 
/ oil your windmill 
i‘ you really have 
; some winter weath- 
er. Any story the 
old timers can tell 
about the blizzard 
of ’88 we can top. 
Beginning Novem- 
ber 18 with a big blizzard, no bare 
earth was seen in sections of Ne- 
braska until mid-March. Sections 
of western and northern Nebraska 
were isolated for weeks at a time. 
Folks could not dig out of the huge 
drifts before another blizzard was 
upon them, so it was necessary at 
last to appeal for federal aid and 
the Army came to the rescue. With 
a late spring and slow thawing there 
was little run off and most of the 
snow moisture was absorbed. Copi- 
ous spring rains accompanied by 
sleet, hail, and numerous tornadoes 
gave us an abundance of sub-soil 
moisture. Bee losses have run high 
‘in these storm areas and many re- 
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maining colonies were in weakened 
condition. 

Crop Prospects: Though the sea- 
son has been backward and slow, 
prospects are excellent for a good 
crop of light clover honey. Cool 
nights followed by long hot days 
really make the little winged crea- 
tures work. Smartweed or hearts- 
ease plants from which we derive 
much of our fall flow of dark strong- 
flavored honey are growing in 
ditches and creek beds. 

Market: Movement of honey is 
slow even at lowered prices. Five- 
pound lots retailing generally from 
89 cents to $1.00. 

Miscellaneous: There is a marked 
increase in the demand for bees in 
alfalfa fields. Not too long ago 
honey producers practically begged 
for bee pasture, paying cash or giv- 
ing a part of the honey crop in rent- 
al dues. Now some beekeepers are 
actually being paid per-colony rent- 
al for the pollinization services of 
the bees. As more converts are won 
over to the realization of the value 
of bees in this connection and com- 
petition for available colonies grows 
keener, this may well grow into a 
profitable source of revenue for 
beekeepers.—Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, 
Nebraska. 


a 
SOUTH CAROLINA, June 28 
Weather: Bees in 


South Carolina have 
done everything ex- 
cept the right thing. 
First, we had a 
heavy ice storm 
during the past win- 
ter which killed 
most of our poplar 
blossoms and a good 
many of the early 
blooming plants. So the flow was 
very short in early spring. After the 
weather settled down the bees gath- 
ered a very nice crop from hairy 
vetch and crimson clover where 
these plants grew. But in other sec- 
tions of the state the honey was very 
short in most bee yards. 

The queens are laying fairly well 
today, June 28. What the bees are 
gathering is mostly from small in- 
significant plants that we very sel- 
dom pay any attention to. In some 
locations where they have Ladino 
clover in pastures, the bees are stor- 
ing a little surplus honey. 
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Prospects: It looks now as if we 
are going to have a very poor yield 


of honey this year. Our sourwood 
has begun to show color in the foot 
of the mountains and we are hoping 
that it will yield a bumper crop. 

We have had rains enough to 
make the fall blooming flowers 
grow and so far the weather is fa- 
vorable. We are just hoping that 
the bees can get plenty of food for 
winter from these fall plants. 

Miscellaneous: I want to invite all 
beekeepers to our Short Course 
which will be held during Farmers’ 
Week (August 22-27) here at Clem- 
son. The Short Course will be held 
on August 24 and 25. This is usual- 
ly a big meeting of beekeepers, 
farmers, and all kinds of farm im- 
plement dealers in the state. I be- 
lieve that anyone attending this 
Short Course will be highly enter- 
tained.—E. S. Prevost, Clemson, So. 
Carolina. 

<r 
IOWA, July 6 

Weather: It seems last winter was 
not too bad for the bees where prop- 
erly taken care of. I have heard of 
no heavy losses. The spring was as 
good as average so most of the colo- 
nies should have been in good con- 
dition for the honey flow in June if 
the beekeeper was lucky enough to 
be in a locality where there is clo- 
ver. We have had just enough 
moisture to keep things going nicely 
as to crops but no surplus. 

Honey Crop: In my article in Feb- 
ruary Gleanings I was _ pessimistic 
about much clover for most of Iowa. 
However, there seem to be spots 
that are from fair to good and the 
bees are getting some clover honey. 
Where this clover came from is puz- 
zling some of us. Some fields that 
didn’t show any sign of live clover 
last fall have come up with a nice 
lot of clover. But the flow will be 
spotted and no bumper crop of clo- 
ver is looked for by most beekeep- 
ers. 

The intensely hot weather pre- 
vailing here in Iowa at present will 
curtail the flow from all sources as 
experienced beekeepers know. Too 
much hot sun dries up nectar and 
the bees stop work. 

Reports from some quarters claim 
swarming has been quite bad. One 
beekeeper told me he had caught 
four stray swarms so some one is 
losing his bees. 
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Prices: There is some new honey 
on the market selling in stores at 99 
cents per 5-pound pail. Very little 
old honey is on the merchants’ 
shelves and what there is is in 1- 
pound glass jars. How the people 
will take hold of the new crop with 
sugar so plentiful remains to be seen, 
and to a great extent will determine 
the price beekeepers will have to ac- 
cept if they expect to move the crop. 

One out-of-state beekeeper told 
me he just couldn’t take the low 
prices prevailing as it cost him 18 
cents per pound to produce his hon- 
ey. With all due respect to this bee- 
keeper it would seem the cost of 
production could be reduced, and 
must be if he expects to stay in the 
business and depend on beekeeping 
as a livelihood. I know there are 
beekeepers who handle a lot of bees 
successfully in outapiaries and seem 
to make it go. Men who have grown 
up in the business and know the ins 
and outs of how it is done either by 
having a beekeeper father ahead of 
them or who have worked for some 
man who had a lot of experience in 
that sort of beekeeping. 

I know positively some beekeep- 
ers would have made more money 
and reduced the cost of production 
if they had put all their bees in one 
yard. They could have given them 
more and better attention and after 
all is said, those are two very im- 
portant things to successful bee- 
keeping. It costs money to buy 
trucks, and gasoline is not cheap any 
more. Neither are men to run the 
trucks, to say nothing about the up- 
keep. These all add to the cost of 
production—something that must be 
kept in bounds with this cheaper 
honey.—W. S. Pangburn, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

—., 

ONTARIO, July 9 
Weather: It is 
raining tonight. 
After weeks of 
withering heat 
and daily scan- 
ning of the skies 
for signs of rain, 
there is no sweet- 
er music than the 
sound of rain- 
drops pelting on 
the window panes and _ splashing 
through the trees; no more pleasant 
odor than that of moist earth; and 
no sight more pleasing to the eye 
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than to watch parched vegetation 
commencing to revive. 

For ten weeks the entire southern 
section of the Province of Ontario 
with the exception of the extreme 
southwestern counties, together with 
a strip bordering Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay, and the Ottawa Val- 
ley, has been in the grip of what 
is probably the worst drouth on rec- 
ord. A few light thundershowers 
covering only very local areas did 
little more than moisten the surface 
of the ground, and evaporated in a 
few hours. 

Prospects: The result is obvious. 
White Dutch clover with its shallow 
root system showed only occasional 
heads of bloom, and these quickly 
dried up. Alsike and red clover 
simply burned up, and some alsike 
fields which looked promising ear- 
lier in the season were pastured off 
by their owners. Sweet clover, with 
its deeper roots, reached blooming 
stage but yielded no nectar. It is 
still in bloom and may now provide 
a small yield. Basswood has yielded 
some honey in sections where it is 
still to be found, so the crop will not 
be a complete failure and may yet 
prove better than we anticipate. 

Bee colonies which wintered so 
well and built up so quickly under 
the influence of heavy spring nectar 
flows are probably in poorer condi- 
tion than they were six weeks ago. 
Swarming has presented no problem 
with our own bees at least, due to 
a decline in colony strength, two or 
three supersedure swarms being the 
only ones to date. We couldn’t even 
raise a few queens—the bees just 
weren’t in a cell-building mvod. 

Perhaps a smaller crop this year 
will in the end be something of a 
blessing. I shudder to think of the 
effect on prices and markets of an- 
other crop like that of 1948. There 
is still a considerable quantity of 
that crop in storage and in retail 
outlets, which will now move into 
the cupboards of the housewives. 

Miscellaneous: Although the 1948 
crop was the largest in Canada’s 
history, it was only around four 
pounds per capita. Yet we have 
several millions of pounds still on 
hand and the Canadian Beekeepers’ 
Council has had to negotiate the 
purchase of five million pounds by 
the federal government, presumably 
for export, as one of the conditions 
‘of the purchase was that it be pas- 
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teurized and packed in export con- 
tainers. Were the consumption of 
honey in Canada anywhere nearly 
on a par with that of manufactured 
sweets, our beekeepers would find 
difficulty in supplying the demand. 

The Beekeepers’ Council is trying 
to educate the Canadian consumer 
to use more honey and to that end 
has instituted plans for an advertis- 
ing campaign but is handicapped by 
inadequate funds for national ad- 
vertising. The Council’s revenue is 
derived from a levy on all contain- 
ers sold which is collected by the 
manufacturer. In the case of a short 
crop in one or more major produc- 
ing areas, the Council’s revenue is 
seriously curtailed. 

That advertising can be effective 
in stepping up honey sales is evi- 
dent from the limited program en- 
tered into last winter and spring 
jointly by the Beekeepers’ Council 
and the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Movement of honey 
increased noticeably. 

The beekeeping industry is def- 
initely in a slump as compared to 
the period of 20 to 25 years ago. 
However, a _ vigorous propaganda 
program of education on pollination 
and legume production supplement- 
ed by rigid grading of honey and ad- 
equate advertising, can restore it to 
its status as a major branch of ag- 
riculture—Allan T. Brown, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


—_ 


TEXAS, July 9 
_ Weather: The tem- 
| perature during 
June for most of 
| Texas was about 
i normal. In the im- 
| mediate area the 
' rainfall was of rec- 
‘ord_ proportions. 
Most areas over 
the state received 
) ‘ample rainfall to 
A _ assure normal crop 
yields and pastures 
are exceptionally good. 

Bees and Honey Crop: Many are- 
as report bees with a greater deter- 
mination to swarming than in some 
years. Bee pasture generally proved 
better than was expected earlier 
during the season when plants were 
in rather poor condition as a result 
of prolonged drouth last fall follow- 
ed by the coldest winter Texas ex- 
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perienced in many years. Timely 
rainfall during the spring months 
demonstrated nature’s way of reviv- 
ing plant life in a remarkably short 
time. Horsemint bloomed in great 
profusion for a long period and in 
more favored localities yielded a 
surplus upward of 100 pounds per 
colony of light color and mild fla- 
vor. Good yields also were report- 
ed from sweet clover in many areas 
and the flow in north Texas espe- 
cially good. Cotton fields are in 
good condition with the flow in the 
main cotton belt just beginning. 
While some cases of poisoning of 
bees in cotton fields have occurred, 
losses are expected to be less serious 
than in former years. The mesquite 
bloom was rather erratic although 
some surplus was obtained from this 
source. The bloom of brush in 
southwest Texas was disappointing 
and migration of apiaries from that 
area to more favorable localities 
within the state was quite heavy. 
From present indications the honey 
crop for this year will be above av- 
erage. 

Market: New honey is now ap- 
pearing on the market in consider- 
able volume at wide fluctuation in 
price range. The movement is slow 
with the demand decidedly in favor 
of comb honey. No large lot sales 
are reported and packers are buying 
with caution in expectation of a 
slump in honey prices. Many pro- 
ducers are bottling honey with a 
fair portion of their crop distributed 
within their immediate trade terri- 
tory. These producers are realizing 
a fair income from their efforts. 
However, producers generally are 
not optimistic over the prospect of 
moving the year’s crop at a fair 
price. — A. H. Alex, San Antonio, 


Texas. 


SECRET WEAPON! 


Winston Churchill was being har- 
ried one day by a persistent critic. 
Very softly the man declared: ‘I’m 
a firm believer in fighting the ene- 
my with his own weapons.” 

“Really?” replied Churchill, puff- 
ing mightily on his cigar, ‘“‘Tell me, 
how long does it take you to sting a 
bee?’”’—Wall Street Journal. 
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A swarm clusters on a tree at the side of 
a busy street in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The bees are shaken on canvas in 
front of the hive. After the bees 
have entered the hive the canvas is 
folded over it and it is carried home. 


Henry Bittel takes the swarm out of the 
tree without bee veil or smoker. 


Henry Bittel 
to the Rescue 


The Cleveland Police Department 
has come to know Henry Bittel as 


the bee tamer. In fact, people in the 
neighborhood of 3477 W. 60th St., 
where he tamed a swarm on June 
16, think he has some supernatural 
power or influence on bees. 

Mr. Bittel became acquainted 
with bees in 1940 when he moved 
into a house containing a swarm of 
bees. His experience removing the 
bees from the siding of his dwelling 
house was so interesting and suc- 
cessful that he decided to put the 
bees into a hive and take up bee- 
keeping as a hobby. He now has 
40 hives and produces good crops of 
honey. Mr. and Mrs. Bittel and six 
young Bittels eat plenty of honey 
every day and Mr. Bittel thinks he 
may eventually give up his job as a 
printer and launch out into beekeep- 
ing for a livelihood. He surely has 
the bee fever. 





Siftings 





“There is nothing in creation finer 
than a mind which has the capacity 
to break down a thought into its 
atomic parts and then analyze and 
arrange the atoms.”—Anonymous. 


“God gave us the honeybee for a 
specific purpose and gave some men 
the power to work with the bees so 
others might obtain the benefits. To- 
day, man in his desire to make prog- 
ress is unconsciously destroying the 
bees and will eventually suffer un- 
less the honeybee is preserved and 
worked for the benefit of human- 
ity.’—From April, 1949, Bees (for- 
merly Southern Beekeeper), an ex- 
cerpt from a statement by Hon. 
James H. Morrison before the House 
Subcommittee made April 27, 1949. 


“In the southern part of their 
New World range _ stingless bees 
reach the subtropical parts of Bra- 
zil, the adjacent Misiones region of 
Argentina, as well as Paraguay and 
Uraguay. At the northern exten- 
sion of their distribution stingless 
bees are well represented in Mexi- 
co, but due to inadequate collecting 
it is difficult to state their northern 
limit in that country.”—Herbert F. 
Schwarz in his 540-page book en- 
titled “‘Stingless Bees of the West- 
ern Hemisphere’’, published in 1948. 


; a 

“With South African bees it is 
common for a colony to produce lay- 
ing workers within 48 hours of be- 
ing deprived of its queen.” — The 
Bee World, March, 1922. 


A few don’ts: Don’t sell a swarm 
— it contains honey harvesters. 

Don’t destroy a good queen till 
you are sure you have a better. 

Don’t disturb the brood nest un- 
less that is absolutely necessary—it 
rarely is. 

Don’t sell all your honey; use 
some at your own table—Decem- 
ber, 1935, Scottish Beekeeper. 


Note: We could hardly doubt the origin 
of the foregoing. 


SS 

“ “Ask and it shall be given unto 
you; seek and ye Shall find; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.— 
Matthew 7:7.’ 

“I am sure that the above text 
was intended to apply to beekeep- 
ers as well as the rest of humanity, 
and if you are a beginner and feel 
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that you have much to learn, be- 
sides going to the books and jour- 
nals I would advise going to the bees 
themselves and thoroughly studying 
their habits, Seek and ye shall 
find; knock at the door of Dame 
Nature’s hidden stores of knowledge 
and it surely shall be opened unto 
you.”—A. I. Root, from April 1, 
1878, Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
“Sa 

“There is no prettier sight in all 
the animal kingdom than to see with 
a magnifying glass how the bees 
scoop up the pollen with their 
tongues, load it onto their legs, and 
are seen hugging the blossoms with 
two or three legs. Not only the 
legs but the tongue is kept in active 
operation. After they leave the 
flowers and start flying, their legs 
are still in motion, transferring the 
gathered portions to the pollen bas- 
kets on the hind legs. All of this 
can be seen with a magnifying glass 
about three or four inches in diam- 
eter. The ordinary triple-lens mag- 
nifying glass is usually too power- 
ful to see the work of pollen plac- 
ing.”’—E. R. Root. 


aS 
“Swarming is natural, but this is 
not to say that it is a normal routine 
step in the colony’s life and that <i is 
inevitable and uncontrollable. When 
it seems likely to occur, this exuber- 
ance of physical and spiritual well 
being can usually be directed into 
channels that are more profitable to 
man than uncontrollable swarming 
would prove to be.”—From “The 
Bee Craftsman” by H. J. Wadey. 


a 
“To them who have known them 
and loved them, a summer where 
there are no bees becomes as sad and 
as empty as one without flowers or 
birds.’—Maurice Maeterlinck. 


<_<. - 

“The egg of a bee is a small white 
cylindrical object about one six- 
teenth of an inch long, somewhat 
larger at the one end (future head 
end) and slightly curved. It is de- 
posited on the base of the cell of the 
comb by the queen and is fastened 
in place by a secretion. The head 
end of the future larva is always 
formed away from the point of at- 
tachment.”—Dr. E. F. Phillips in 
“Beekeeping”’. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


This is a story with glamor and 
excitement folded within its para- 
graphs. But it is a little story, one 
that happens every day to some, 
once in a lifetime to others. Its 
importance is found only in the mes- 
sage it carries to the beekeepers of 
this nation. 

It is a story of television. 

And a story of Honey..... 

One rainy Tuesday afternoon in 
the middle of June this year of 1949 
a radio-television station in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, started the golden 
product Honey along a new path of 
promotion. For at 4:00 p.m. on this 
eventful day WTMJ-TV carried a 
half hour program exclusively de- 
voted to Honey! 

Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, director 
of the American Honey Institute, 
left the city of Madison, Wisconsin. 
in a frightful hurry that Tuesday 


morning. Wasn’t she expected in 
Milwaukee for a _ rehearsal that 
morning? And didn’t she have to 


find out the final details of the pro- 
gram? And besides, who wouldn’t 
be excited at the prospect of appear- 
ing for the first time before televi- 
sion cameras? 

The ominous clouds overhead 
could not darken the - exuberant 
smile that brightened Mrs. Grace’s 


face. This was just what she had 
been working toward for a _ long 
time. It was good news for Honey, 


better news than Honey had heard 
for a long time. If all was success- 
ful, Honey producers could be sure 
of one very important fact—more 
Honey would be sold! 


‘Milwaukee, next stop!” Off the 
train, into a taxi. “Radio City, 
please.” A pulse of excitement in 


her voice. The drum of a cloudburst 
against the windshield. ‘This is it, 
lady. Better wait a minute until the 
rain lets up.”” About 20 yards away 
a tall, clean, modern building brac- 
ed against a storm. A softer beat 


against the windshield. ‘Make a 
dash for it, lady.” Now!... 
A hurried glance around the 


warm, dry lobby of Radio City, a 
short talk with the receptionist, and 
Mrs. Grace found herself shaking 
hands with Mrs. Breta Griem, direc- 
tor of the television program ‘“What’s 
New in the Kitchen”’. 
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“We go on at 4:00 o’clock, Mrs. 
Grace. I’m glad you wore your 
grey suit. The color looks well 
through a television camera. 

“T am having another home econ- 
omist help me during the program. 
The two of us will mix your Honey 
of a Chocolate Cake recipe for our 
television audience and tell them 
how to get the best results when 
baking it. You see, we’ve already 
prepared one recipe of the cake so 
that we can exhibit the finished 
product. 

“Right after we’ve put the cake in 
the oven I’d like to have you come 
on the set and we'll discuss Honey 
and why it makes this cake so good. 
You don’t mind if I ask you ques- 
tions as we go along, do you?” 

“TI should say not,’ replied Mrs. 
Grace. “After all, the idea is to get 
as much said about Honey as possi- 
ble.” 

“When you come on the stage 
bring along the Old Favorite Honey 
Recipe Book. I understand that you 
are going to offer this booklet to 
them as a sample of the Honey rec- 
ipes they can get at the Institute.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then we're all set. Good luck!” 

A short while later Mrs. Grace 
found herself poised to take her cue 
to come on the set. Alice in Won- 
derland couldn’t have felt more aw- 
ed by her fairy-like surroundings 
than Mrs. Grace as she stepped be- 
fore the large television cameras. 

The lights were very bright. And 
very hot. Mrs. Grace soon found 
that television cameras trained on a 
small area could throw a lot of heat. 
But the program went well. She 
found herself really enjoying the 
question-answer period that gave 
her a chance to tell the public about 
the wonder of Honey. The half 
hour was over before it had fairly 
begun. 

And that was that, as far as Mrs. 
Grace was concerned. The cameras 
were trained on other people, the 
television sets were clicked off. 

But Honey had left its impression 
in the minds of thousands of Wis- 
consin people. 


(Continued on page 519) 
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Field of Experience 





Painted and Unpainted Hives 
By Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut 


On page 213 of Gleanings for Ap- 
ril, 1939, Mr. Koover quoting A. W. 
Finlay says that white is the proper 
color for hives. I have my doubts 
about using any sort of paint. I 
would suggest that every part of a 
hive be dipped into a good quality 
of wood preservative such as creo- 
sote before nailing. 

My hives have been black for 40 
years. When told by other beekeep- 
ers that my hives suggest coffins I 
retort by saying that their apiaries 
look like cemeteries. 

In my 65 years with the bees I 
have devised not less than a dozen 
different types of hives, and early 
in my career I painted my hives in- 
side and out. It was not until well 
into the first decade of this century 
that I finally devised a hive which 
met with my entire approval. I had 
little or no respect for the factory- 
made hive because of several little 
imperfections and undesirable fea- 
tures (from my point of view). I 
had studied for years the making of 
bee hives. In 1902 I happened to 
drive through a region very rich 
with goldenrod with no bees gather- 
ing the honey. Why let that honey 
go to waste? 

I devised what I named my let- 
alone-hive, with the intention of us- 
ing it in good places and giving it 
little attention. I had built a sea- 
shore cottage on the Cape and seeing 
no bees there I began to carry in 
swarms. My let-alone hives were 
not seen by me from about the first 
of September until the first of the 
next July. They were left to them- 
selves for ten months. Yet I pro- 


duced lots of honey around and 
about Truro and Provincetown on 
Cape Cod, one time taking 350 
pounds from three hives. 

Then I moved into Connecticut 
and at once saw the value of bee- 
keeping in that state, but I did not 
like my style of hive. So I went to 
work and made a hive after some of 
the features of my let-alone hive. A 
top rim was made with rabbeted 
edges below and a solid bottom was 
made with inch-square pieces nailed 
on, pieces to meet the parts of the 
top rim between the rabbets. Then 
thin inner and outer walls made 
from shoe cases and candy cases cut 
to the right length were nailed to 
the rim and bottom strips. Thus I 
had a double-walled hive with regu- 
lar inside dimensions and outside 
with larger dimensions. The outer 
wall was dropped slightly below the 
rim so that when I covered the hive 
with roofing paper the edge could 
be pushed in at the top to shed wa- 
ter. 

This hive has for 40 years given 
me absolute satisfaction. I still have 
a few of the original hives left—in 
fact, many—but few with their ocrig- 
inal covering. I bought the best 
grade of roofing, but even that goes 
after 30 years or so. The covers 
were deep telescoped and covered 
with two-ply roofing. 

Though grey at first, the covering 
gets very dark. Never did these 
hives give me any trouble, summer 
or winter. They were perfect win- 
terers. I would put them against 
white hives anywhere and let them 
show their superiority. 


ws Ki Sn 


Moths “Love Darkness Rather Than Light’”’ 
By Clarence W. Carroll 


Some time ago Propolis Pete said 
that wax moths are more of a men- 
ace than AFB. I have had plenty of 
trouble with them and will say Pete 
has the facts. 

I lick the moth problem now by 
driving casing nails about 2% inches 
apart all over the walls and framing 
inside my double garage. Then I 
drill a hole in each top bar near the 
end of each frame, and hang them 
up on these nails so that the frames 
stand out edgewise from the walls 
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and do not touch each other. The 
moths are like the folks the Bible 
mentions who “love the darkness 
rather than the light, because their 
deeds are evil’. The remedy is: 
Don’t give them any darkness. Store 
hive bodies and supers away empty, 
and hang up the frames in a cold 
place if possible, and spaced apart. 
Of course, a large-scale operator 
wouldn’t have room for this prac- 
tice, but it’s fine for the little fellow. 
Rochester, New York. 
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Queens and Mating 
By Penn G. Snyder, Trotwood, Ohio 


When the century and I were 
young I was managing several queen 
rearing yards in Pennsylvania near 
Philadelphia, selling 1000 or more 
queens a year. This was in the 
days of Henry Alley and after the 
death of E. L. Pratt. These men 
probably could be called the origi- 
nators of the so-called golden strain 
of bees of that day. 

I used the Pratt method. In the 
warmer weather when mating 
queens I frequently used the baby 
nuclei which held one tea cup of 
bees when started. These little 
boxes had a flight opening about 
the size of a lead pencil, and it had 
on the outside a small oblong piece 
of zinc with an opening in one end 
just large enough to allow the bees 
to work in and out but held the 
virgin or queen inside. This could 
be used to close the opening com- 
pletely or to allow free flight or to 
confine the virgin or queen. 

With the small number of bees 
and the queen excluding entrance 
in place it was an easy matter to 
observe the flights of the virgins as 
they could be held in the nuclei un- 
til you opened the gate. 

Having more time then than now 
I frequently timed the flights and 
had visual proof that the virgins 
mated more than once before laying 
eggs. I noticed one virgin which 
mated three times on three succes- 
sive days. 

In those days the _ authorities 
stated that virgins mated but once. 
So when I spoke at meetings of 
beekeepers of what I had observed 
I frequently saw doubt in the eyes 
of my hearers. It was with con- 
siderable pleasure that I saw the 
article in Gleanings on page 255, 
1944, by William C. Roberts of the 
Bureau of Entomology entitled 
“Multiple Mating of Queen Bees 
Proved by Progeny and _ Flight 
Tests.’ This is one article that 
should be carefully read by all bee- 
keepers. It opens a number of doors 
which held secrets of the greatest 
value to all of us. 

My method of securing purely 
mated queens was to requeen all 
the known colonies within a mile 
or more of the mating yards. As 
most of the queens sold were of the 
golden strain, any mismating show-: 
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ed up vividly. Only my best drones 
were allowed to fly and these colo- 
nies were half drone brood and 
they were consistently fed from the 
time flight began until time of kill- 
ing frosts in the fall. Added to this 
they were given combs of brood 
systematically. This kept the work- 
er force strong. Under all other 
colonies was a queen excluder and 
in front of each hive was a special 
drone trap in which they were 
caught and killed. This also pre- 
vented stray virgins from entering 
a colony in which I had a valuable 
queen and killing her. 

With this method there was no 
killing off-of the drone population 
at the end of the clover flow. 

At that time the main flow came 
from the so-called yellow flower—a 
member of the Biden family. As a 
rule it started blooming about the 
tenth of August and continued to 
yield until the killing frosts arriv- 
ed. As most drones in the vicinity 
were killed off at the end of the 
clover flow my percent of pure 
matings was better after that time. 
In the time of the fall flow it was 
not unusual to have 98 percent pure 
matings. Drones were hard to find 
in any but the colonies which I had 
been feeding to retain them in 
breeding vigor and strength. I mat- 
ed queens up to and sometimes af- 
ter the period of killing frosts. 

The article by Mr. Roberts illu- 
minates much of the darkness caus- 
ed by insufficient observation and 
little initiative of the beekeeping 
fraternity as a whole. 

There is sufficient knowledge in 
the hands of our trained scientific 
government men to breed purely, 
and with this the beekeeping busi- 
ness should make a long stride for- 
ward. However, we must look to 
the Federal Government to do this 
work. It could probably be partly 
finanded by selling the breeding 
queens produced to queen breeders 
and any of the large beekeepers 
capable of making use of such stock 
and who would be able and willing 
to pay the price of it. I believe a 
queen breeder would be justified in 
paying as much as $500 for the 
right kind of a breeding queen. 

If such a queen would be purchas- 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Asked and Answered 





Keeping Nucs for Requeening 
_ Question: Shall I introduce a queen that 
is kept in a nuc into a hive when a new 
queen is needed, and how is the nuc pre- 
pared to keep her in until needed?—Joe 
Lee Mallory, Miss. 


Answer: It is becoming quite com- 
mon for beekeepers, both commer- 
cial and sideline, to maintain what 
are called nucs, in which queens are 
kept for use when needed. These 
nucs are made up at the beginning 
of the main honey flow. When hives 
are checked through and cells are 
found in preparation for swarming, 
the combs containing the cells and 
adhering bees can be lifted out of 
the hive and put over into a hive in- 
tended for a nuc. It is well to shake 
in a few extra bees and to put ina 
comb of honey. Each hive intended 
for a nuc should be filled with comb 
and it is simply a matter of exchang- 
ing combs in order to make up a 
nuc. In due time the young queen 
will hatch out of the cell, then mate, 
and start laying. When it is neces- 
sary to requeen a colony all you 
need to do is to go to one of these 
nucs and find the queen which is 
usually on a center comb, lift out 
two combs of brood, making sure 
that the queen is in the middle of 
the two combs, then put the combs 
with the queen and adhering bees 
into the center of the hive needing 
the new queen. If this is done dur- 
ing a honey flow the bees in the col- 
ony to be requeened will accept 
this new queen quite readily. It is 
very seldom that the queen thus in- 
troduced is rejected or killed. — If 
some brood is left in the nuc hive, 
another queen will be reared which 
can be used later on if needed. 

-__,w 
Digestibility of Beeswax 

Question: I have produced some very 
nice supers of comb section honey and we 
like it so much. Now, the question has 
arisen as to the digestibility of the comb. 
Is the comb a sort of neutral wax perhaps 
comparable to mineral oil? Does it have 
a laxative effect? Just what effect does 
the comb have on the digestive system? 
Has honey comb ever been chemically an- 
alyzed to determine the elements it con- 
tains?—L. E. Baldwin, Fla. 

Answer: Beeswax in the comb is 
not only almost fully digestible but 
an aid to digestion. There is not 
much more than a half ounce of wax 
in a section of comb honey. I, my- 
self, have eaten more than that 


much wax with no bad effects what- 
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soever except that it has somewhat 
of a laxative effect. Beeswax is to 
the bee what milk is to the cow—a 
fatty secretion. The fatty acid in 
milk of course is lactic acid; those 
in beeswax are cerotic and palmytic 
fatty acids. Chemically, therefore, 
beeswax may be classed as a grease 
but it is not greasy or oily. Because 
it is chemically a fatty acid it is act- 
ed upon by the alkaline juices of the 
digestive tract. In other words, it 
is digestible, or almost fully so. 
Waxes from petroleum, such as par- 
affin, are of course not digestible 
but bees do not gather mineral 
waxes nor do they make their comb 
of them. Another way of proving 
the content of beeswax is to treat it 
with a dye. Any oil-soluble dye 
will color beeswax.—H. H. Root. 
AS 
Bees Hanging Around Toilet 

Question: My bees hang around our out- 
door toilet—not many, but perhaps two or 
three at a time. I tried putting salt water 
out for them and it seemed to work for a 
while but now they are beginning to both- 


er again. Is there any way to stop it for 
good?—John Flock, Ills. 


Answer: When bees are found 
around outside toilets it almost al- 
ways indicates lack of water. Though 
water may be provided later, they 
are creatures of habit, so they do 
not discontinue hunting for water 
where they might have found it be- 
fore. There seems to be little evi- 
dence that bees like water to which 
salt has been added. However, 
probably the main reason why salt 
is often added is to keep the water 
from becoming stagnant. Many bee- 
men arrange to have water slowly 
dripping from a tap or tank onto an 
inclined board so the bees can get 
all the water they need for brood 
rearing without danger of drown- 
ing. If this is done, bees are far 
less likely to be found about water- 
ing troughs, toilets, or such places. 
It takes a little time, of course, for 
the old bees with the bad habits to 
die off. 


Processing Honey for Market 

Question: I have five colonies of bees 
and they are doing fine this year. It looks 
as though I will have considerable extract- 
ed honey and I am very much interested 
in the proper method of keeping it at its 
very best. I note in some of your litera- 
ture that heating in a water bath to bring 
the honey up to 160 to 170 degrees F. is 
about right. I note also that heating to a 
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temperature above 160 degrees F. is like- 
ly a the honey.—John T. Pear- 
son, a. 


Answer: Regarding the honey you 
expect to secure this season, if you 
sell it locally after it is extracted it 
would be necessary only to strain it 
through two thicknesses of fine 
cheesecloth without heating. How- 
ever, if you put it into glass contain- 
ers to be sold to grocers the honey 
should be heated to a temperature of 
150 or 160 degree F., kept at that 
temperature for about 20 or 30 min- 
utes, then drawn off directly into 
containers with the caps put on and 
sealed while the honey is hot. This 
heating of the honey destroys any 
yeasts that may be in it that would 
cause fermentation. Heating retards 
granulation, too. 

The honey should not be removed 
from the hives until it is properly 
cured which means that the honey 
should be capped over quite well. 
If the season is wet it is more diffi- 
cult for bees to cure honey than if 
it is dry. During a very dry season 
the bees can easily expel the mois- 
ture content from the honey, where- 
as if it is rainy and cool it is difficult 
for bees to expel this moisture con- 
tent. You should have a_ liquid 
thermometer for measuring the tem- 
perature of the honey while it is be- 
ing processed. 


— 
Moving Bees. 

Question: What time is the best to move 
bees 200 miles without breaking the 
combs? I have a new location and I want 
them to stay permanently.—Wake O. Tin- 
sley, No. Car 


Answer: If the number of hives of 
bees you wish to move 200 miles is 
large enough to warrant the use of 
a moderate-sized truck, you could 
do the moving at night, preferably 
during a cool spell of weather. Some 
beekeepers move hives of bees with- 
out screening the entrances. If you 
do screen the entrances you would 
have to put screens on the tops of 
the hives, with the regular covers 
temporarily removed, especially if 
the moving is done during hot 
weather. Should the moving be done 
in early spring or late fall when the 
weather is cool you can get along 
without top screening the hives if 
you use entrance screens. If the 
number of bees you have to move is 
relatively small you could put the 
hives on a small pick-up truck with- 
out the entrances being screened, 
the moving to be done late in the 
evening after the bees are in from 
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the fields, then drive to the new lo- 
cation during the night when the 
weather is cool and have the bees on 
the new location early in the morn- 
ing. 

. SS 

One Package Absconds 
Question: One of the four packages I 


received left its hive. What do you sup- 
pose could have happened?—Peter Hub- 


bard, Michigan. 

Answer: It is possible that the 
hives were placed too close together 
and that the bees from one hive 
drifted into other hives. This some- 
times happens. When packages are 
installed it is well to do the install- 
ing rather late in the evening, if 
possible, and to have the hives a 
reasonable distance apart — six or 
eight feet. If you can have a few 
objects near each hive such as 
bushes or stumps, these objects will 
help the bees locate their hives quite 
easily. 


ASS 
Wooden Cell Cups Used More 
Than Once 


Question: In queen rearing where wood- 
en cell cups and wax cells are used, can 
they be used the second time or will the 
bees accept grafts in queen cells used the 
second time?—E. L. Pruitt, Texas. 


Answer: It is not customary to use 
wax cell cups a second time for 
grafting. These cups may be melted 
up or added to the accumulation of 
wax. It is, of course, possible to 
use the wooden cups over and over 
again. These so-called wooden cups 
are used to hold the artificial queen 
cell cups. 


** * * * 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 515: 


Back in Madison, Wisconsin, the 
advertising power of radio-televi- 
sion showed its strength. Requests 
for the Honey booklet started to 
pour in. At the end of the week 
over 120 housewives had taken time 
to write for Honey recipes and to 
express their appreciation of the 
program. 

These results were gratifying. 
Mrs. Grace was immensely pleased, 
and so was Mrs. Greta Griem. ‘‘We’ll 
arrange another program for Honey 
in the fall,’’ she wrote in a follow- 
up letter. 

So it was that at 4:00 p.m. on June 
14 Honey got its start on television. 
And a good start it was too, thanks 
»to Mrs. Grace and the American 
Honey Institute. 
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Just News 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. on Au- 
gust 21 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred F. Roth, 146 Oak Street, 
Portchester, N. Y. Following a 
short business meeting, the usual 
practical demonstration of hive in- 
spection will be given by the Mutu- 
al Assistance Committee. Refresh- 
ments will be served and all inter- 
ested visitors are welcome to attend. 
—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 





New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.—The annual seashore picnic 
and swim will be held at the home 
and apiary of Walton Shaw, 456 
Westwood Avenue, Long Branch, 
N. J., on August 20. ‘the meeting 
starts at 10:3Uu a.m. and there wilt 
be bee discussions and the afternoon 
will be devoted to recreation. It is 
hoped that the attendance will be 
as large as that of the recent meet- 
ing heid July 16 at the Log Cabin 
on the Experiment Station tarm at 
New Brunswick, where Dr. Frank 
McLinn spoke on food technology 
and Dr. Wm. Martin, Dean and D1- 
rector of the Station, spoke. Prof. 
Robert S. Filmer and Dr. Bailey B. 
Pepper of the Department of Ento- 
moiogy also gave talks.—Milton H. 
Stricker, Sec.-Treas. 

s+ e¢ *& * * 

The Empire State Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
picnic and get-together on August 
13 at the home ot George Walthou- 
sen of Schenectady, N. Y., as guests 
of the Eastern New York Associa- 
tion. All beekeepers, their families, 
and friends are invited. Sandwiches, 
coffee, etc., will be served. This 
meeting gives you the opportunity 
to meet beekeepers from all sections 
of our state, and to get first-hand 
information about crop and market 
conditions. Instructions: Go west 
on Route 159 at So. Schenectady to 
Kelly Road—about 6 miles. Poster 
at this point will show you where to 
go. For further details contact E. 
T. Cary, 1112-14 Erie Blvd., E., Sy- 
racuse 3, N. Y. 

* & & 

Forty-sixth Annual Program of 
the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association field day and picnic will 
be held at State College Campus 


* * 
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Picnic Grounds on August 20. 
Registration—9:30 to 10:00. 
President Wm. G. Singer, 

Presiding. 

A Word of Welcome—Dr. M. A. Harrell, 

Asst. Director of Agriculture, State College 
Review of Inspection Work of the Sea- 

son—H. B. Kirk, Senior Entomologist, Har- 

risburg, Pa. 
Report of Research in Agriculture—Dr. 

M. A. Harrell. 


Norristown, 


Fall Management—W. W. Clarke, Jr. 
Extension Apiarist, State College. 
Beekeeping in Virginia — George H 


Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Marketing Problems Confronting  To- 
day’s Beekeepers—Harold J. Clay, Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
ee Administration, Washington, 


‘Research in Beekeeping at the College— 
Dr. E. J. Anderson, Prof. of Apiculture, 
State College. 

Basket Lunch—12:00. 

Light refreshments will be served by 
the iCentre County Beekeepers’ Association. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
games and contests in charge of Prof. E 
J. Anderson. Prizes will be awarded to 
the winners which are donations from va- 
rious beekeeping supply houses. The 
prizes will be on display at the meeting. 

The Field Day will follow the Beekeep- 
ers’ Short Course which will be held at the 
college August 15 to 19.—H. M. Snavely, 
Sec-Treas. Penna. State Beekeepers’ Assn. 

*x* ek ek Ke 

Wanted — 1000 beekeepers and 
their families to bring a_ basket 
lunch to Ellicott Creek Park, North 
Tonawanda, at 10 am., Saturday, 
August 6. We furnish the ice cream 
and coffee and a good program.— 
Officers of Western New York Hon- 
ey Producers’ Association. 

* ke kK & 

The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold _ its 
summer meeting during the Farm 
and Home Week at State College, 
Raleigh, August 9, 10, and 11. The 
days are Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday with both morning and af- 
ternoon sessions. A good program 
is being arranged that will include 
George H. Rea, one of the deans of 
Eastern United States bee culture. 
There will be field trips and apiary 
demonstrations each afternoon. This 
gives promise of being a popular 
and profitable meeting, as all other 
branches of agriculture will have 
programs at this time. The present 
arrangement has not been used for 
some years and its continuance will 
depend on the support the beekeep- 
ers give as shown by their attend- 
ance at the meeting. Interested par- 
ties are requested to write to the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, State 
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College, Raleigh, N. C., and ask for 
a free program.—F. B. Meacham, 
Sec. eee 

The Apiary Depariment at Los 
Angeles County Fair in Pomona, 


al display by a bee club or an in- 
dividual. The next class is for hon- 
ey specimens both extracted and in 
the comb. There are a number of 
sub-classifications under this head- 
ing for the various kinds of honey. 








September 16 through October 2, Another division is given over to 
stown, will again take its place as a major beeswax. There are two classifica- 
attraction in the huge Exposition. tions for bees. Under miscellaneous 
eee Under the direction of George Adam-__ there are a number of classifications 
> Sea- son, veteran apiary showman of covering culinary products in which 
, Har- Southern California, there will be honey is used. These include baked 
=" a comprehensive and tempting dis- goods, candies, and preserves. ; 
play of bees and their products. The The apiary also forms a major 
» Jr, entire exhibit will be enshrined in section in the junior fair division, 
se H a magnificent setting worthy of the and the adult program is duplicated 
importance of the industry. in all its classifications for both the 
nn It is expected that a million and 4-H and Future Farmer depart- 
and a half people will view the array of ments. From interest being shown 
igton entries. Over $300,000 has been it is expected that there will be one 
—.~ spent in reconversion and construc- of the finest apiary displays ever 
Iture tion in preparation for the event. shown on the Coast and certainly 
. Once again Los Angeles County Fair there will be the largest audience 
oh will be the largest in America. — ever to see such a display. Superin- 
ation. The apiary division is divided into tendent Adamson is also arranging 
r to 38 major classifications as shown in _ several interesting features in keep- 
-- the premium books now being mail- ing with the fair’s centennial theme 
. va ed out. In the first class, four prizes of progress on parade.—From L. A. 
The will be offered for the most attrac- County Fair, Pomona, Calif. 
ow, tive, comprehensive, and education- (Continued on page 525) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 
counted word, each insertion. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Each _ initial, 


Rate:—15c per 
each word in names and addresses, the 


shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication. 














HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY, No. 1 white extracted, 
16c Ib. in 60’s. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jef- 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blossom, 
5 lb., $2.25. Pure Florida comb honey, 5 
Ib. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders, all_ship- 
ments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Daytona Beach, 
Box 1610, Florida. 

FLORIDA WHITE TUPELO, the world’s 
finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 
— white clover, and buckwheat honey 
shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, gallon 
cans, or in glass by the case. Pure maple 
syrup. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey 
ready about July 10. C. W. Schrader, Wa- 
terville, N. Y. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED new 60-lb. cans 
basswood honey. Excellent quality. Paul 
Engelhardt, Antwerp, N. Y 

NEW CROP white clover honey both 
comb and extracted. Several hives of bees 
for sale, some with crop. F. J. Smith, Cas- 
talia, Ohio, Route 1. 

HARRIS for Michigan’s best clover ex- 
tracted honey, one can or a car. New Cans. 
Harris & Son, St. Louis, Michigan. 





























CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
— Pm ape —_ prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. ate quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 21 
California. 


Sa ee ee HONEY— Clo- 
ver or lig amber. C. H. D : 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. senidibaes 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
Sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 
‘California. ‘ 


WANTED—Honey of all types in any 
amount. Send sample and best delivery 
price. Get Root Supplies now in exchange 
for 1949 production. Buckeye Honey Co., 
3930 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
seu ae Py —— eee or comb 

q end sample. illers t 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. — 

COMB HONEY WANTED—Section and 
Cut-comb. Advise grade, quantity, and 
how packed. F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference fur- 
nished on request. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX — Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, WN. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FIND WILD BEE TREES with m - 
fit. Grover, Bristol, Vermont. — 



































500 NEW CASES fancy clover-basswood 
comb honey with that old-fashioned fla- 
vor. Sample case, $10.00 F.O.B. Barger 
Apiaries, Carey, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 100 60’s light amber clover 
honey, 10c F.O.B. One 20-frame extractor, 
200 full-depth 10-frame supers, like new, 
14 price. Hammes and Larson, Madison, 
Minn. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED — Extracted and bulk comb 
honey. ‘Clover Bloom Honey Company, 
Minco, Okla. 


WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga, Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
aa 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
Ohio. 
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QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00: 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Appiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render comb and cappings. Twenty-nine 
years’ experience. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
R.D. 3, Auburn, N 


EQUIPMENT for 500 complete stands, 
supers with and without drawn comb, 45- 
frame Root extractor with motor, honey 
pump, tanks, and everything, lots of foun- 
dation. Priced to sell. Walter Boyd, Bige- 
low, Mo., R.F.D. 2. 
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10-frame hive bodies nice drawn combs, 
$5.00 each; metal covers, $1.00; bottoms, 
75c! inner covers, 50c; excluders, 75c; hive 
bodies, $1.00. Irvin VanDevier, Medina, O. 


CORRUGATED CASES for 60-lb. cans. 
Prices reasonable. C. W. AEPPLER COM- 
PANY, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality me- 
dium brood foundation for 23c pound; 100 
Ibs., $19.00. Also medium brood foundation 
for sale at 75c pound. Fred Peterson, Al- 
den, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Good used bee equipment. 
c. L. Smith, Rockwell, Ia. 

FOR SALE—45-frame Simplicity extrac- 
tor, used once, priced right. New Root 
standard bodies and frames. Paul Jennings, 
McClure, Ohio. 


IN STOCK NOW carloads of all sizes 
Glass and Tin, including 5-gallon Cans, 
2'5-inch openings. Also, used extractors 
(2-frame, 44frame, 30-4rame, 45-frame), 
honey pumps and tanks. Ask for prices. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


BOOKING package bees with Caucasian 
or Italian queens for spring delivery. Mil- 
ler & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS — 1 to 9, $1.00 
each; 10 to 49, 90c each; 50 or more, 75c 
each. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 1, Box 75, 
Ripon, Calif. ; 

CAUCASIAN—2-lb. pkgs., $3.00; 3-Ib., 
$3.75. Queens, 75c. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN QUEENS—dQuality, health, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, $1.00. O. E. Brown, 
Route 1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 






































HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


c. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








DOM OMAIOHNOMHOHHGH 
MICHIGAN 
HEADQUARTERS 
for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 





MICHIGAN BEE and 
FARM SUPPLY 


Main Office — Mail Order Address 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 


Northern Branch 
US-31 South Side 
Elk Rapids, Michigan 
Open Fridays and Saturdays 
on and after May 6. 


PEOFTIADENEDEO EOL FOFO LOCO, 





IN FLORIDA—600 11-story colonies, 
$10.00 each; Cypress hives, combs in good 
condition, all young queens. With six 
frames of brood or more, and ready for 
production. No disease or junk, extra 
equipment below cost. Box 1610, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 

REAL PETS—Brown’s non-sting, non- 
swarming bees. Good producers. Season’s 
price, $2 a queen. Brown’s Apiary, Cape 
May Court House, N. J. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 75 cents each. 
Eppling’s Apiary, ‘“Idlewilde”’, Covington, 
Virginia. 

NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Finest quality for production. $1.00 each. 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 

QUALITY CAUCASIAN BEES — Book 
your orders with us now and get them 
when wanted in 1950 Bolling Bee Co., 
Bolling, Ala. 

BREWER’S line-bred Caucasian Queens, 
1-99, $1.00; 100 and up, 75c. Member 
ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 
Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 
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We carry complete stock of 
The A. I. Root Company bee sup- 
plies for immediate delivery. 
Write or telephone: 

H. H. Jepson Co. 


146 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


PITTI 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





wa , ¥ 923 














Bees and Queens 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
RESISTANT-STOCK 


Daughters of Queens 
bred for resistance. 


We breed all three races 
in separate yards. 
Booking orders now for 
1949 shipping. 


Over 30 years a shipper 
Send for Free Circulars 


Blue Bonnet 
Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 











% 


Fall Requeening Pays 
With Hollopeter’s Strain of hustling 
Italians now at their best during buck- 
wheat flow. Prompt service of choice 
northern bred queens, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price balance of season: 
1-9, $1.00 each; 10-24, 90c; 25-49, 80c; 

50-99, 75c; 100 and up, 70c. 
White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
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High Quality Italian Queens 
75c each 
10 or more, 65c each 
Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 
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GOLDEN Italian Package Bees and 
Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three pounds, 
$5.00; Queens, $1.00 each. Guilford Api- 
xfer 4300 A. Burlington Rd., Greensboro, 





THREE BANDED ITALIAN queens, ex- 
tra good honey gatherers and very gentle, 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00 each: 
25-up, 80c; tested, $2.00. Alamance Bee 
ar sagem Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 





GOLDEN — GOLDEN, Italian queens, 
best of quality. 1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25-up, 
80c; tested, $2.00. Health certificate with 
every order. Carolina Bee Farm, W. ; 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c each, shipped 
Air Mail and every queen guaranteed. 
Walter D. Leverette, P. O. Box 364, Ft. 
Pierce, Florida. 


THREE BANDED Italian Package Bees 
and Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three 
pounds, $5.00. Queens, $1.00 each. Bes- 
semer Apiaries, 4300 A. Raleigh Road, 
Greensboro, No. Car. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Best of quality. 
Good honey-getters and very gentle. 1 to 
25, $1.00 each; 25-up, 80c each; tested, 
$2.00 each. Black River Apiaries, Elliott 
Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C. 


REQUEEN REGULARLY with the best 
stock your money can buy. Good queens 
pay handsome profits in increased produc- 
tion and easier apiary management. We 
can furnish queens promptly at $1.00 each, 
10, $9.00; 20, $17.00; 100, $80.00. This fine 
strain of Three-banded Italians is used by 
many leading beekeepers of the U.S. and 
Canada. The production of good queens 
is our only business. 2000 three-frame 
mating nuclei from which to supply you. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer . real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES 'COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON, AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


SEEDS 


Study your conditions, plan for better 
BEE PASTURE. Free circular “SEEDS OF 
HONEY PLANTS”. Pellett Gardens, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 






































Three Band Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Ga. 








Permanent PERENNIALS, SHRUBS, 
TREES for your BEE PASTURE. Illustrat- 
ed folder free. Nicollet County Nursery, 
St. Peter, Minn. 


INSECTICIDES 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE FOR WAX 
MOTH CONTROL. Send postal for deliver- 
ed prices. Tritox Chemical Co., Washing- 
ton, Ind. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Northern Bred 


Gentle Queens 


They have stood the test of 40 win- 
ters. They must be winterized! 


85c ea.; $9.00 Dozen 


Walter VanHorn 
Sinclairville, New York 
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THE BEEMASTER — Free Copy, intro- 
ducing “Scientific Beekeeping”’. Earth- 
master Publications, Dept. 5, Box 547, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 24-frame_ extractor, 
one cappings spinner, one two-horse steam 








boiler. Oliver Meyer, Preston, Iowa. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/—or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs}4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). 


SOUTH AFRICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
bs fu End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
and. 




















ANGORA GOATS 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel iCactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only magazine pub- 
lished Serving the Angora Goat Industry. 
aaa ieee Sample sopy, fifteen 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 521) 


Short Course Program at Clem- 
son, So. Car., August 22 to 27: 


, First Day 
Registration 
eee Equipment — Babcock and 
est. 


Transferring—W. D. Bozard and E. S. 
Prevost. 
Disease Control—W. A. Stephens and W. 
H. Purser. 
Seasonal Management of the Bee Yard— 
T. P, Caskin, Bolt, and David Dunavan. 
Lunch 
Demonstrations 
Group No. 1 
Sonneneene Equipment—Vest and Bab- 
cock. 
Transferring Bees—Bozard and Prevost. 
Group No. 2 
Seasonal Management—Caskin, Bolt, and 
Dunavan. 
Disease Control—Stephens and Purser. 
Second Day 
Raising Queens—Stone and Garrison. 
Requeening—A. V. Dowling and David 
Dunavan. 
Preparing Bees for Shaking Into Pack- 
ages—Babcock and Synott. 
Effect of Insecticides on Bees—Sparks 
and Dunavan. 
Lunch 
Demonstrations: 
Shaking Bees Into Packages—Babcock 
and Synott. 
Requeening—Dowling and Dunavan. 


August, 1949 





HUMMER’S 


Italian Queens 


1 to 50 .... 75e 
Over 50 ... 65c 


Airmail postpaid 
No charge for clipping 


Geo. A. Hummer 


& Sons 


Prairie Point, Mississippi 
Established 1892 








The annual Vermont Beekeepers’ 
Picnic Meeting will be held August 
27 at 10 a.m. at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Barozzi, Alburg 
Springs, Vermont. Our guest speak- 
er will be Dr. Tim Dyce of Cornell 
University. All beekeepers, their 
families and friends, both from Ver- 
mont and outside of the state, are 
invited to attend. Don’t forget to 
bring samples of the new honey 
crop, new honey plants, and #ny ap- 
pliances that might be of interest.— 
Chas. Mraz, Sec. Vermont Beekeep- 
ers’ Assn. 

* * * € 

Our annual state beekeepers’ short 
course will be held at V.P.I., Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, on September 12 and 
13. Speakers on the program will 
include Geo. H. Rea, Bee Special- 
ist, Blacksburg, Va.; Dr. Harold 
Clay, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U.S.D.A.; W. A. Ste- 
phen, Bee Specialist, WN. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C.; Prof. E. J. 
Anderson, Bee Specialist, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Dr. J. M. Gray- 
son, Prof. of Entomology, VPiA:, 


(Continued on page 532) 
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Mack’s Queens 


Big, Hardy Northern Bred 
Italians. Reared by Mack’s ex- 
clusive method and when safe- 
ly introduced will give superb 
service this season as well as 
next. We rear them to do just 
that. That’s why we say “They 
Speak for Themselves’. At 
present we are filling orders 
within six hours after received. 


Price, $1.00 each 


HERMAN McCONNELL 
& SONS 


Rt. 2 


Robinson Illinois 





(They Speak for Themselves) 










QUEENS 


Dark Three-Banded Italians 
75c each for the 
balance of this season 


A. M. Peach 
Baldwyn, Mass. 





OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 


data, regulations, and plant possibilities 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 


Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





Hamilton, Illinois 
Adorama 7 
2 Modern Beekeeping 


The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and bet- 
ter. Special inventor’s page. 

1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., $3.25. 








 RRRRCORROEOOCRRROEROEEOORCCORERGERCORORGERGORERERERCERAGAROGROCRRROCRRRRRReeaR 


yorrors 


Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 


HOTT DUNUAUGALONAONDONAAOOAAOONATOAAT EAA RNUO AAEM 








Better Bred Queens 


proved their merit for years. 
watch them build up fast. 





Calvert Apiaries 


Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred Strains that have 
Replace all old and failing queens and 


Queens, any quantity, 65c each. 


Three Banded Italians 


Prompt delivery. 


Calvert, Ala. 

















oney. 

















Healthful. Delicious 
Mighty Nutritious 





The new slogan of the American Beekeeping Federation, now in use 
throughout the industry, was written by Mrs. Glenn N. Crawford of Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, and won first place in the Federation Slogan Contest. Remem- 
ber to use it in your own advertising. Newspaper mats of the slogan (one 
inch high by two columns wide) may be obtained from the office of the 
Secretary of the Federation, Atlantic, Iowa, for 25c and will save you ad- 








vertising expense. Order one now! 














We buy Amber and White Clover extracted Honey. 


Send 


sample, state quantity and best price, freight paid to Cincinnati. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


OUR REFERENCE--YOUR BANK 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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STINGS 
(Continued from page 497) 


hive each night and yanking off the 
super would toss them around care- 
lessly, like a rich capitalist tosses 
his slaves around, while I collected 
my daily graft. Then I would swag- 
ger around the hive, give it a non- 
chalant kick and say “Get busy, 
sluggards, and bring in some more 
tomorrow.” 

Why didn’t nature make things 
a bit easier for the poor beekeeper? 
But never mind, I am working on a 
revolutionary development in the 
honey gathering business! I am per- 
fecting a colony of drones which 
shall be trained to do the business 
just as well as their sharp-tailed 
sisters. I already have _ drones 
enough to start a colony; fact is, I 
can start several. I hatch millions of 
them every year; all I have to do 
now is to train them to work for 
their board. When the day comes 
that I announce to the world that I 
have developed drones which will 
gather honey just as sweet, or 
sweeter, and just as fast, or faster, 
than their sisters that will be great 
day for the male of the human 
species! No more shall he hear that 
provoking accusation which has so 
long rung in the ears of the down- 
trodden male: ‘Just a lazy drone’’; 

There is one little remedy for the 
alleviation of the pain of bee stings 
which I must pass on to the novice. 
I presume most beekeepers know it. 
I got it from the old man, Mr. Wil- 
bur, who tried to teach me ‘““How To 
Keep Bees,’ and never succeeded. 
Said Mr. Wilbur: “Son, when a bee 
stings you just put a little damp 
earth right on the spot.’ Try it, 
sometime. It may not sound like a 
doctor’s prescription, but it works. 
You will be amazed at the way it 
soothes the burning sensation! The 
way I have it figured out is like 
this: Nature gave the sting to you, 
in the first place, and now Mother 
Earth is healing your _ feelings. 
Strange, how much we owe this 
earth! The truth is, I suspect, that 
we never can get far above the earth 
we walk upon. From it we came, 
upon it we depend for food and 
home and sustenance, and to it we 
all return. So, the feel of a bit of 
earth on a bee sting is only keep- 
ing us close to nature where we be- 
long. 

Staffordville, Conn. 
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ONE PAIR THAT 
CAN’T BE BEAT! 


Timken Bearing Equipped 
Although still limited in supply there 
are some Superior Lifetime Extractors 
and Capping Dryers still available. 
Place your order immediately at any 
of our branches if you want to receive 
either of these machines for use this 
season. Either machine can be fur- 
nished without a motor or complete 

with motor and motor mounting. 


Superior Honey Company 
3759 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado 
349 Third St., Ogden, Utah 
5201 District Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
P. O. Box 3546, Phoenix, Arizona 
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A Famous Strain of 
LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS 
produced and shipped by 
The Most Modern Bee Breeding 
Establishment on Earth 


The Daniels Apiaries 
Picayune, Mississippi 











Northern Bred 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 


50c each 
= Air Mail if distance justifies 
No charge for clipping 
Diemer Bee Co. 

Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 








Rt. 2 








Queens, 45c 

By Return Mail 

3-Band Italians 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


4-lb. pkg. with queen 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


John A. Norman 
Ramer, Ala. Rt. 1 











You’ll Like 


The Beekeepers Magazine 
$2.00 a Year 
Write for Sample Copy 
E. Elmer Carroll—Publisher 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15-B, Mich. 


























Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 

(Continued from page 501) 
the second week in August. When 
this condition prevails it is some- 
times difficult to keep the two kinds 
of honey separated. It doesn’t take 
much dark honey to color white 
honey. 

During some seasons, especially 
wet seasons, heartsease grows in 
abundance in corn fields and when 
in bloom it yields a great deal of 
nectar. While this honey is not con- 
sidered first class table honey, it is 
better than none at all. 

. Beekeepers’ New Year 

In the northern hemisphere, Au- 
gust has been called the ‘“Beekeep- 
ers’ New Year’. By this is meant 
that beekeepers began preparations 
for the following season. 

In order to have colonies the fol- 
lowing spring, it is necessary to 
have good colonies in the fall—col- 
onies that will winter successfully. 

In order to have such colonies 
there must be a prolific queen in 
each hive, an abundance of stores 
of the right quality, and all colo- 
nies should have ample protection 
against the elements. 

Good Queens 

As the beekeeper checks through 
each hive during August, he should 
be on the lookout for poor queens. 
A poor queen can be detected by the 
kind of work she does. If her brood 
is scattered instead of being in solid 
areas; if the queen is rather logy 


and slow moving over the combs, 
is somewhat shiny 


and in appear- 


ance she is likely to be a queen that 
has passed her period of usefulness. 
If left in the hive she is likely to be 
superseded but this does not always 
occur. Strange as it may seem, some 
old queens are tolerated as long as 
they can lay an occasional egg and 
walk around on the combs. 

In other instances, colonies will 
supersede their queens. By this is 
meant that the bees build supersed- 
ure cells, usually from three to five. 
These cells are found near the cen- 
ter of the comb instead of at the 
bottom edge. Sometimes a beekeep- 
er may mistake supersedure cells 
for swarming cells. When a colony 
is getting ready to swarm, the bees 
usually build from 10 to 15, some- 
times 20, queen cells and these are 
likely to be found near the bottom 
of the combs. 

In case of supersedure, one of the 
virgin queens that is destined to be- 
come the future mother of the colo- 
ny will fly out to mate, then a few 
days later will begin laying eggs. 
In some instances both the old queen 
and the young queen will remain in 
the hive until the old queen disap- 
pears. Whether the bees eventually 

When a young queen is introduced 
in late summer or fall, she has an 
opportunity to lay a great many eggs 
and produce a populous colony of 
bees for winter. This queen should 
then be in prime condition the fol- 
lowing spring to lay prolifically 
throughout the season, and thus pro- 
duce a large colony of bees to take 

(Continued next page) 








Promote the Use of Your Product! 
One of your most effective mediums of advertising is your automobile 


which is seen by many persons each year. 


Use it to your advantage— 


the above illustrated decals are now available to place on windows or 


outsides of car doors. 


gold background. Size: 2% x 8 inches. 


The A. |. Root Company 
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Printed in eye-catching red and black on soft 


Postpaid at just 10 cents each. 
Medina, Ohio 
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~_ ITALIAN PACKAGES AND QUEENS | 

> be 2-lb., $3.00; 3-Ib., $4.00; 4-lb., $5.00; Queens, 65c 

Vays Guaranteed live delivery—clipped—airmail postpaid 

ome Packages Express Collect 

3 as Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 

will (\RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRK RRR 

S is 6 

_— If you have not already met 

en- ( may we introduce you to: 
( 

the ( 

ep- ¢ . 

ells | | 3-Ply Foundation 

i ” 

eS 72 7 ‘ 

ne- @ X Root A Friend That Will 

“si 6 ; 3-PLY Never Let You Down 

7 & “i 
( eeaoeie-vuevm The A. |. Root Co., Medina, O. 

the ” 

be- G 

lo- ( é DRDOGOOGGOGOOECOOGEDOODLOODEO OOOO OOOO OECOEEEOEOECS OO 

ew 

2S TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS SSS eee 

5 Three Banded 

en advantage of all the honey flows ITALIAN BEES AND ge - 

in a Ps ialize i = 2 Ibs. with queen, $3.50; 50 up, . 

= th it materialize during the season. 3 ee, ath casen, 45; 32 a oe 

; Some beekeepers requeen annual- 4 Ibs. with queen, 5.50; 50 up, 5.00 

lly ly, others semi-annually. In our Only 20% down to, book your order, 

’ aniaries ; ¢ balance ays before shipping date. 

ed apiaries we introduce a new queen Health certificate and live delivery 

an as soon as we find a queen failing. guaranteed with each shipment. 

38S A two-year-old queen, in some in- Address: CLOVER BEE FARMS 

of stances, does as good work as a one- as _ocemer, ts 

ld year-old queen. 

ol- Getting Food Chambers Well Filled 

ly The majority of beekeepers use 

“O- double brood chamber hives, the up- prttnaneocsancccccncnccnccccncnccescnacnccnsossanscuacccsoogsconocensssocone ty, 

ke per chamber being called the food | : a cn ee - nian 
, ; - 0 z or business, entle, 52 y z 
chamber. This upper chamber should F preeding experience. Safe arrival. : 
be well filled with honey late in the ]} : Unt., $1.00; Sel. Unt., $1.25 each = 
fall. There should be some honey | : I. F. Miller, Warren, Pa., R. 3 : 
in the lower chamber as well. Some S MITITITITITTTTTT LL 
years ago authorities recommended 
30 to 40 pounds of honey for each 
colony going into winter quarters. : ’ 
This amount of honey may carry a STOLLER’ ~ 
colony through until early spring 1949 crop, ex- 
but it is not enough for winter and | cellent for bottling. Stoller Honey Farms, 
spring bee food. A colony that has Latty, Ohio. 
50 or 60 pounds of honey is likely 
to winter well and to have an ample 





amount of stores during the spring Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 





months. 

In regions where there is prac- | ,, Souther Hemisphere is the 1. 
ae ae , wor ane +4 AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
tically no fall honey available, it is Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
necessary during the main flow to any time. Inquire for International 
get the food chambers filled with Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 
honey. In regions where fall honey ian) at ae a Editor 
flows prevail, the bees will usually P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
fill the double brood chambers dur- New South Wales, Australia 

(Continued on page 533) - — —_— ae ae 
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YORK‘S 
Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by 


Leading Honey Producers 
Package bees with queens: 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-Ib. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Queens 1.00 85 yb 


Queenless packages, deduct 
price of queen. 


Enlarged facilities and increas- 
ed production on high quality 
queens enable us to give you 
prompt service on any quantity. 
None better regardless of price. 


York Bee Company 
(The Universal Apiaries) 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 

















Italian Bees and 
Young Queens 


June Prices: 
2-lb pkg. with queen, $2.40 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.00 
Queens -50 









Homan Bros. 
Rt. 2. Shannon, Miss 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
Any Quantity 
75¢ 


Girardeau Apiaries 
Tifton, Georgia 








Prepare for the Future 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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Whittle’s 
Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 
1949 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write For Our 1949 Prices 


On Package Bees and Queens 
Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 








MOORE'S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. By careful se- 
lection during all these years I have suc- 
ceeded in producing a strain of three- 
banded leather colored Italian bees known 
as Moore’s strain of Italians which has 
won a world-wide reputation for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; 12 or more, 
75¢ each. 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 
Route 3 
Former Address: Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 








ATTENTION 


Three-Banded 


Italian Bees and Queens 

Compare the price below with your 
honey prices and figure your gain. 
Even though prices have been cut to 
rock bottom you still get quality bees, 
full-weight packages, a health certifi- 
cate, and live arrival guaranteed. Take 
advantage of this offer now. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.50 


3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.50 
4-lb. pkg. with queen, 4.50 
Queens, ench.................. 50c 
Queens in 100 lots ........ 45¢ 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Mississippi 














FOR SALE 
Italian package bees and queens 
Health certificate and live 
delivery guaranteed. 


LYNN WILLIAMS 
Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 
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DOUBLE DEPTH FRAME - { 
MADE PRACTICAL . 
(Continued from page 498) 
ready for use when the supers are 
1S removed in fall and the summer en- 
e trance thus discontinued. In the 
heat of summer, after swarming has 
ceased, the bottom cleat may be re- 
moved for extra ventilation if deem- 








ed necessary. 
No excluder will be used, and if an Coma tee een ae ped 
the honey flow is light there will be wa We have done the best we 
a great deal of brood in the third pate to serve you in a satisfac- 
story just above the upper summer tory manner by shipping ac- 
entrance. No hive will correct poor cording to your instructions 
= seasons, but this one should see the ‘ ; 
sina bees strong early—as well as late. Keep your attention on our ad- 
_ In a good season little brood will vertising for next year. It will 
appear above the large inviting dou- be to your advantage then and 
ble brood chamber. If some does it always. ; 
Ing may be exchanged with the full Our season is closed for Pack- 
tl combs at the edges of the food cham- ages, and Queens can be supplied 
uc- ber. The latter being standard may only in small numbers unless ar- 
oo be extracted. ranged far in advance. 
las * * 
ey P sats - “They Produce” 
ad Three Banded Italian Queens 
m. of a Select Quality Rossman & Long 
: Selected for Production—Gentleness 
Produced in large nucs. Try them— P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga 





you will like them. 
Laying Queens, 75c each ~~ 
| Fred C. Brock 


McDonald, Tennessee _——s ican aa inca — 











oe 

















— .. —_—_—_—_—_———— —_—__________lf _ 
: CAUCASIANS 
H CARNIOLANS 
‘ Little & Moore t Both races gentle, prolific, won- 
. . —— bene a — 
th s ongues oO g ; 
Apiaries See GLEANINGS, Pa = 1949, page 428. 


i Carniolans often build up more rapidly 
ot ary 4 during unfavorable spring weather of our 


LITTLE’S APIARIES northern states. 











GuAnaniene he beni Gentle bees save time, patience, sweat, and 
avork, 
or money refunded A t i d ti to requeen and oth- 
April 15th to June Ist: erwise prepare for ‘the season Of 1950. | 
o 10, $1.25 each ee eee ee cae edie SOE 
MprbeigNerrmmeytee | | Ge Wham an oben 
. ots o or more. 
Write for quantity prices Albert G. Hann 
Little & Moore Apiaries Glen Gardner, New Jersey 








Shelbyville, Tenn. | 











BESSONET’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


Check your hives this summer and fall and requeen with stock 
with universal appeal. We recommend the Ashurst shipping cage, 
but due to cost, add 5c extra per queen. 

Prices: 1-24, 80c each; 25 or more, 75c each, AIRMAILED. 
LEWIS-DADANT DEALER 


_ Bessonet Bee Company _Donaldsonville, La. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 521) 
Blacksburg, Va.; M. J. Deyell, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, Medina, O., H. 
L. Maxwell, Beekeeper, Berryville, 
Va.; Henry W. Weatherford, State 
Bee Inspector, Vernon Hill, Va.; Rev. 
F. M. Dick, President, Virginia Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Brookneal, Va.;: 
and J. O. Rowell, Extension Ento- 
mologist, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va— J. O. Row- 
ell, Extension Entomologist. 
* ke ke Kk 


The National Honey Show spon- 
sored by the British Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at Royal 
Horticultural Hall in London on 


September 17 to 21. This is the 
largest show of its kind in the 
world. 

* * * k 


The Summer Meeting of the Ohio 
Beekeepers will be a joint meeting 
with the Ontario Beekeepers at Kel- 
leys Island on August 10, and at Pe- 
lee Island on August 11. Transpor- 
tation to the Islands will be furnish- 
ed by the Neuman Boat Company. 
Boats will leave the Neuman Dock 
at Sandusky, Ohio, at 7, 9:30, and 10 
a.m. on August 10 for Kelleys Is- 
land. On August 11 the special boat 
for Peelee Island will leave the Neu- 
man Dock at Sandusky, Ohio, at 8 
a.m. and at Kelleys Island at 9 a.m., 
returning from Pelee Island at 5 
p.m. Timely and current topics per- 
taining to the prevailing problems 
in beekeeping will be discussed. A 
new feature will be a panel discus- 
sion on “The Probable Future of the 
Beekeeping Industry”. Demonstra- 
tions at the Bee Breeding Labora- 
tory and the final event—‘Fish and 
Chips’’—will make an_ interesting 
and profitable meeting. 

Preliminary Program 
(Subject to Change) 


Kelleys Island, August 10, 1949 
W. T. Gran, Jr., Presiding 


8-10 a.m.—Registration and Assignments. 

Welcome to Kelleys Island—Hon. 

Beltz, Mayor. 

Address — W. T. Gran, Jr., Pres. Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Assn. 

Appointment of Committees and An- 
nouncements. 

Subjece to be Announced—Dr. C. L. Far- 
rar, In Charge of North Central States 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Madison, Wisc. 

Address—Dean Leo Rummel, College of 
Agriculture, Director, Ohio Experiment 
Station. 

The Honey Market Reporting Service— 
J. C. Kelier, U.S.D.A., Fruit and Vegeta- 
ble Branch, P.M.A., Washington, D. C. 

Panel Discussion—‘‘The Future of Our 
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Chas A. Reese. 
The National Point of View—Roy E. 
Grout, Pres., A.B.F., Hamilton, Il. 

The Honey Producer—E. W. Long, St. 
Paris, Ohio. 

The Honey Packer—L. C. Gardner, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

The Supply Manufacturer—Alan Root, 
Medina, Ohio. 

The Economist—Dr. Mervin G. Smith, 
Extension Economist, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, O.S.U., Columbus, Ohio. 
Demonstration—Queen breeding, instru- 

ment insemination, grafting. — Dr. Otto 

Mackensen and Dr. Wm. C. Roberts. 

4:30—Fish_and Chips 

Evening—Business Meeting of the Ohio 

Beekeepers’ Association. 

August 11, 1949 
Pelee Island 
Boat will leave Neuman Boat Dock at 

Sandusky, Ohio, at 8 a.m. Easter Daylight 

Saving Time; Kelleys Island at 9 a.m. 
Boat will leave Peelee Island at 5 p.m. 
An interesting program has been ar- 

ranged by Prof. Gardon F. Townsend, On- 

a Agricultural College, Guelph, On- 

ario. 


Industry’’—Moderator, 


* * * * & 

The annual Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Beekeepers’ picnic and 
field day will be held at Canada- 


hota Lake near Union City, Pa., on 


August 31. A good program of 
speakers as well as demonstrations 
and contests for all. — I. Barton, 
Pres. 

* k ke #e 


As we go to press we learn that 
Gerald L. Hodson, State Bee In- 
spector of Indiana, is resigning due 
to ill health and is being succeeded 
by Mr. Perigo, one of his assistants. 
More details will appear later. 


WZ 


QUEENS AND MATING 

(Continued from page 517) 
ed in the fall and one lived in the 
southern states, he could first re- 
queen his own bees and see to it 
that all nearby colonies were head- 
ed by one of his queens near his 
mating yard. Much of this pre- 
liminary work could be done that 
fall and winter and he would be 
ready for business the following 
spring. 

Most of the wished-for values in 
bees could ultimately be bred into 
them. Long tongues, hustling, com- 
pact brood cluster, little swarming, 
good wintering, and strong wings 
with a certain amount of gentle- 
ness. All of this would take years 
of work, but it is now known that 
IT CAN BE DONE. 
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“Magnolia State’ — Our Old Re- 
liable Line of Medium Dark Pure 
Three Banded Italians. They have 
stood the test of time. 


1-24, 85c ea.; 25 up, 75c ea. 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each. 





JENSEN’S 
Quality Queens plus Right Now Service 


Two strains of Italians, each characteristically tops 


November Ist. 


All queens clipped, or marked, or both if specified 
Postage paid, and Air Mail if distance justifies 


_ Jensen’s Apiaries Macon, Miss. 


“New 3-Way Hybrid’ Disease Resistant, 
Dadant Developed Stock. Isolation bred 
for greater honey production, disease re- 
sistance, and gentleness. August Ist to 


1-24, $1.25; 25-99, $1.15; 
100-999, $1.00; 
1000 or more, 95c each. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 528) 


ing the late summer and fall months. 

In regions where there is a light 
fall flow it seems advisable to put 
the queen down into a bottom brood 
chamber under a queen excluder 
during the latter part of the major 
summer honey flow in order that 
the upper brood chamber or food 
chamber may be filled. If no queen 
excluder is used above the bottom 
brood chamber, the queen may oc- 
cupy the combs of the upper brood 
or food chamber and consequently 
there may not be much room left 
for honey. Beekeepers have to be 
guided by conditions that prevail in 
their respective localities. 

It is well to be on the lookout for 
brood diseases. Page 386 of the 
June issue of Gleanings gives the 
differentiating characteristics in the 
diagnosing of brood diseases. 

When checking through colonies 
this month, one has to be on the 
look-out for a number of things, and 
it is difficult to think of more than 
one thing at a time. For instance, if 
one finds a very poor comb—one 
having an abnormal number of drone 
cells—it is well to remove this somb 
from the brood chamber and substi- 
tute a good comb consisting mainly 
of worker cells. The beekeeper 
must be on the lookout for disease, 
as already mentioned, and he should 
be ready to detect failing queens. 
This means that the late summer 
check-up of colonies should be done 
in leisurely fashion. 








Prepare for the Future 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 
Root Quality Bee Supplies 
HONEY CONTAINERS of all kinds, 
some new designs, Please let us fur- 
nish your requirements. The new BEE 
HIVE will have the prices, or write 

for them. 
A. I. Root Company of Indianapolis 
121 No. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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IT’S A GOOD 
° IDEA ° 


This is the time to gather up oll your 
old comb and cappings and have them : 
rendered into beeswax before the wan 


We 


moths consume any pert of it 


charge only 2c lb. for rendering when 


yur old comb and cappings weigh 100 
lbs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 
We pay top price for wax. 


We are always buying honey. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 
and quote you: best price. We remit 


ments. 


promptly. 


Send for our Money Saving Price 


List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. MutH Co. 


229Y Walnut Street 
| CINCINNATI 2, OHIO) O 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want 


w——*~_ QUEENS 


15c each 


ae | Mh ba Trade Mk. Reg. Via Prepaid Air Mail 


~—— U.S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 





65c Each in 100 Lots 


Overnight Delivery in 


the U. S. A. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 

















Leather Italians Caucasians 
Queens, Any Number, 


50c each 


Guaranteed 


business. 
We will ship packages only until June | 
20th. Queen shipments until Nov. Ist. 


The Rich Honey Farms | 


| Jeanerette, La. | 








Prices reduced to meet the conditions | 
within our industry and help you stay in 


Rich’s All Italian Hybrid 
Disease Resistant 


QUEENS 


A New Type Bee 
| Northern Bred All Italian 
| This is a cross of pure Ital- 
| ian bees to produce a strong 
gentle bee that is superior in 
vigor and has positive resist- 
ance to American foulbrood. 
This stock is produced and 
maintained by northern hon- 
ey producers at much ex- 
pense. We help pay that cost. 
1-24, $1.25; 25-99, $1.15 

100-999, $1.00 
1000 or more, 95c 


| 
| 
| 
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Window Cartons 

A fine container that 
will do justice to your 
comb honey. 


® Clean 

e Strong 

® Quick to Pack 
e Will Sell 


See your nearest 
Root Dealer 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
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WE OFFER YOU THE BEST 


Our Quality 3-Banded Italian Queens Our New 3-Way All Italian A.F.B. 
are Fast Builders and Great Honey Resistant Queens are Bred in Isolat- 


Gatherers. ed Mating Yard, from Outstanding 
Tested Parents 

ED scsprcesssrie 75c AID scissncaseevicnsts $1.25 

Over 24 ......... 65c ONE cndccssienssne 1.15 


Air Mailed and clipped upon request 











) 











Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 4 














Congratulations... 


to the second prize winner for his answer to the 
statement — I like DR queens because.... 


“I like DR Queens because their dependability assures profit 
by colony build-up and insures against colony loss by queen loss 
at supersedure time.’—Cass L. Timmons, Sr., Route 1, Bueshel, 
Kentucky. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines 19, lowa 








When ordering Italian bees and queens, remember 
TANQUARY’S quality, quantity, and service. We are 
here to serve and please you. 


No. pkgs. Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1-24 $.80 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-99 70 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.20 
100-up 65 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.80 


TESTED QUEENS, $2.00 each 
Queenless Packages, deduct price of queen 
Queens Postpaid — — —Packages F.O.B. 
Western Union: Lena, S. C. Phone: Estill, S. C., No. 109 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. Lena, S. C. 
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{The HONEY SALESMAN QUEENS 
Falfa, Colorado By Return Mail, 50c 
A new monthly magazine 2-lb. Package with queen ......... $2.50 
with one purpose — 3-lb. Package with queen ........ 3.50 
Better Honey Markets. Tested Queems  ..........cccceeeseseeeenees 1.00 
$2.00 a year. Sample copies Free BRIGHT 3-Banded Italian. Guaran- 








teed in every respect. Packages 
. F.0.B. Express. 


Norman Bros Apiaries 
Prepare for the Future Ramer, Ala. 




















Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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